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PUBLISHED BY and repair. Unless fences are made sufli- 

PO es ee wee ae ciently high and strong, there can be no safety 

Agricultural Ware=House and Sced Store, to the crops—the cattle, selecting the weakest 
NO. 8% NORTH SECOND STREET, : 

PHILADELPHIA points are apt to break over them, and thereby 


Price one dollar per year.—For conditions see last page. imbibe vicious habits. 


~FAny gentleman remitting Fice Dollars will been-|| 1 he descriptions of fences and the method 

titled to the Farmers’ Cabinet for seven YEARS, com- | : oa : . " 
maniee with the first or any subsequent volume. — | of their construction, depend wholly upon the 
| soil, the various kinds of materials at hand or 


The volumes now published can be sent by mail, in pa- 
per wrappers ; Postage, under 100 miles twelve cents— ; : : ; 
most readily obtained. ‘There are a variety 


toany part of the United States over 100 miles from | 
the place of publication, eighteen cents per volume. a4. 
roe ~ aeag —____ || of kinds of fences or enclosures used ; the log 














COMMUNICATIONS. fence, the post and rail, the worm or zig-zag, 
- and the stone—which, when the materials sre 
on the ground, and the fence is properly 


Fexces in rural economy comprehend in || pyijt, is by all means the most durable, eco- 
general, every sort of enclosure that is tee 
' 


Artificial Divisions of the Farm. 


nomiceal, and secure,—the ditch, the paling, 


‘and the live hedge. But in whatever manner, 


tion of the lands thus enclosed, from the in-|| and of whatever materials they may be con- 

trusion of cattle. They are of different kinds, || structed, they should be frequently surveyed 

depending on the various circumstances of soil, with a critical eye, and all defects rectified 

situation, the kinds of materials at hand most|| without the least delay. 

suitable for the purpose, and the convenience}; ‘Tyo growing and alarming scarcity of tim- 

with which they may be obtained. Wherea/) her in the United States, renders the enclos- 
ure of farms a very expensive item. It there- 


country is entirely in tillage, it is of less im- 
portance that farms be divided by artificial|| fre js the interest of the farmer to preserve 
is fences, now in good condition, as long as 


barriers; but wherever live stock is kept, iia h 
is essential to the proper keeping of the ani-|| possible in that state—and, in the construction 


mals, and to the profitable occupation of ae} of new ones to exercise economy, by having 
' 


ployed for shelter—or designed for the protec- 





grounds ; and besides the purpose of retaining || thom erected, of whatever materials, in a most 
and separating animals of different kinds from || .,hstantial and durable manner. The saving 
one another.* Every person about to erect a/| of a few dollars in the outlay, is only appa- 
fence should have special regard to three es- rent, not real. We must not be understood 
sential points,—durability, economy, and neat-/|| 4, advocating extravagance in this or any 
ness of appearance. other department of rural affaits—but we do 
“Poor fences are of incalculable mischief || maintain that what is worth doing at all, is 
to the farmer.” They are frequently the}! worth doing well, and that, therefore, in the 
means of disturbing that good neighborhood, || erection of fences, the best and most durable 
which would, in many places, otherwise ex-|| materials should be selected; and the whole 
ist without interruption, if each farmer would put together in a solid, substantial, and work- 
attend to having his fences well and substan-|| manlike manner. 
tially made, and kept constantly in good order|| Almost every individual has an idea that 
* Low's Elements. he fully understands the process of making 
Cas.—Von. [V.—No. 3. 73 
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rail-fence, which is a simple process, and yet, | Having determined in favor of the post ye: 
perhaps, not more than one in twenty has any | five rails, for general purposes, he says-_ 
established system or fixed rales, by which|| “I turn my attention to that particular |... 
their operations are to be controlled in this||and will proceed to provide for its future «,.. 
essential and important department of farm-||ply. Plant an acre of ground with che«,,. 
labor. A writerin the Genesee Farmer, says||and locust seeds, five-sixths of it with cho. 
that no sight is to him more pleasing, then|/nut for rails, and one-sixth with locust ¢. 
a well made rail-fence. His system of con- || posts. Four trees will grow on a perch 
struction is briefly as follows: || making six hundred and forty on the ger. 

“To ascertain when a sufficient number of I suppose that forty of them will fail, leay;,, 
rails have been drawn for a given distance} six huncred trees, each of which will produce 
of fence. 1—If the fence is to be seven] in thirty years, and every twenty to twenty. 
rails high, and twelve feet long, place them |)five years afterwards, twenty rails or posts, 
in piles of ten each, in a continuous line, || which will yield at each cutting twelve thoy. 
touching each other. 2.—Place, in range, || sand posts and rails, or two thousand panne's 
stakes or poles at intervals to designate the || Then say the acre of land is worth eighty do). 
line—prepare a pole seven or eight feet ion«,|| lars, it will reduce the materials to four cents 
well sharpened at one end; (the end ought by } per pannel, which with making and putting y» 
all means to be pointed with iron.) Atabout! will not exceed twenty-five cents. In point 
eighteen inches from the pointed end, fasten | of durability | am persuaded that it wil! 
« rod at right angles with the pole, and ex-||exceeded by none, except the stone, and i 
tending thence from three feet, two, four, or}, will have an advantage over that, by being 
six inches, according as the fence is exposed || moveable when necessary.” : 
to winds. Put down this pole in a range with | Mr. Worrtn’s reasons for preferring the 
the poles designating the line, and the end of || locust post and chestnut rails are thus stated. 
the rod will show the place for the corner.— ‘It occupies less ground than any other—the 
Place then, for a foundation, a good sized flat || borders of the fields are easily kept clean— 
stone, and you are ready to commence opera- ithe great durability of the materials—the 
tions. 3.—The bottom rail should be straight ||ease with which they may be obtained by 
—place the largest end forward on the stone, || every farmer, as the trees flourish in a tolen- 
and the other end crossing the preceding rail || bly good soil in every part of our country.— 
at the end of the rod of the ranging pole, so||One acre thus appropriated is sufficient for a 
that the corners on each side be in exact line. || farm of five hundred acres—and consequent- 
4.—Let the five following rails be placed the||ly, a quarter of an acre will be abundant 
smallest end forward, and notched, if neces-|| for a farm of one hundred acres. To what 
sary, to make them lie steadily. 5.—Let the || better or more profitable purpose can so small 
top rail be heavy and well notched, the largest | a portion of the best land on the farm be ap- 
end placed forward, which completes the||propriated? The only objection is, that there 
work, leaving your fence level, and of equal|| is no immediate availability—that from twen- 
height throughout.” ity-five to thirty years must elapse before the 

Various substitutes have been proposed for!| trees can be made into rails. This objection 
the common post and rail fence, the most/!is as unsatisfactory as it is unsound. There 
prominent of which will be hereafter noticed. || are thousands who, if they were now to ap- 
Notwithstanding the great scarcity of timber || propriate sufficient ground, according to the 
in the Atlantic states, which is a matter of || size of their farms, and plant it as proposed, 
great solicitude, in view of obtaining in future } may with the blessing of Providence, live to 
a supply of timber suitable for fencing alone} enjoy its advantages for years. What! not 
—the system of post and rail fences—with|| plant an orchard, or a grove of locust, or a 
proper management on the part of farmers||cluster of maple, because we may not live to 
may be easily and advantageously perpcetu-|| enjoy the benefits thereof! Such sentiments 
ated, should never find an abiding place in the be 

James Wort, Esq., of Sharon, near New-||som of an American farmer ; for every inte!- 
ton, Bucks county, Pennsylvania—a gentle- || ligent man knows full well, that every mes- 
man who has devoted much of his time, tal-|| sure of this kind tends not merely to adorn 
ents, and fortune, in promoting the general ||and beautify his plantation, but also greatly 
interests of agriculture—after a minute and|/to increase its prospective value. Every 
careful examination of the claims of all the s should see without delay to having 














varieties of fences used and recommended || his grounds suitably stocked with trees. 
throughout the country, came to the conclu-|| It is estimated that a fence of locust posts 
sion that the post and rail, and the stone |/and chestnut rails, with very little repair, wil! 
fence, (wherever the materials for its con-||last for at least sixty years, so that the — 
struction abound) was best adapted to the||sities of the farm would require only the thi 
country and the interests of the farmer.—* cutting of the timber—the two inte 
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cuttings, yielding thirty thousand posts and| 


Esq., warmly advocated this system. In the 
ails, are ready for a market, which would |same paper, page 4, is a communication re- 
-» readily found, and which at the low rate of ||commending the month of August, within 
eve dollars a hundred, would give the owner 


one day of the time when the moon is full, 
of the farm an average gain of twenty dollars, ||as the best period for cutting all kinds of oak. 
«reach and every year the acre of land was 


But it is urged, in order to guard it from de- 
thas appropriated—in addition to furnishing |cay, to immerse the wood, immediately after 
|| necessary fencing for the farm. This, 


it is cut and split to the dimensions required, 
dating from the commencement, is a hand-||in lime and water, in which it is to remain a 
some profit. year, affording time for the particles of lime 
Cedar post and rail fence——James Gar-||to penetrate the pores of the wood. This 
vet, Esq., @ name familiar to the reading || lime water is to be frequently agitated. This 
farmer, says: “I can affirm, from my own || process requires a vat, which may be sunk in 
experience, that a cedar post and rail fence, | the ground at little expense. The water and 
without any ditch, the materials for which, ||lime should be of the consistence of white 
grow spontaneously over a large portion of | wash. If the durability of the timber is pro- 
Virginia, and will grow by planting almost || moted by this process, it is evidently owing to 
anv where in the United States, will last,||the antiseptic quality of the lime-water, with 
without the slightest repair, from thirteen to 


which it is saturated, and not to the mere 
fourteen years; and may be made to last six|}circumstance of cutting the timber in the 
or eight years longer, by a few oa 


month of August. 
supplies of rails and posts. I also know from The editor of the Genesee Farmer, and 
my own experience, that either cedar, chest-|/a host of his correspondents recommend cut- 
nut, or locust, the last of which is more dura-||ting timber in the winter, as its durability de- 
ble than either, will in fourteen years grow 


pends upon its being cut when free from sap. 
sifficiently large to make the fence anew, ||Josnvua Howarp says, that from twenty years 


if planted by the side of it one or two toeach || experience in the preservation of timber, the 
pannel.”"—Mr. Garnett’s Address before the | best time to cut it to insure durability, is when 
Fredericksburg, Va., Agricultural Society. ||the tree is in its greatest vigor—which, in the 

A great diversity of opinion has prevailed || latitude of his residence, Dearbornsville, N. 
among many persons, as to the best time for | Y., is about the middle of June. He cites a 
culting tember, so as to insure its greatest du- || case cage a man - convinced against 
rability. Some recommend the summer sea-||his will. A farmer in North Carolina wish- 
son, some the fall, others the winter when the ||ing to fence a certain lot, went to work ac- 
sap has generally descended: while others’ cording to the old theory, and cut his rail tim- 
again who have entered into a careful investi-| ber during the full of the moon in February. 
= of ee actin have come to = a W we a mae im ae put rut his a a 
clusion that the most suitable per! or feli- | was Gencient about forty panneis—he wen 
ing timber, is in the spring while the sap||into the woods, cut the requisite quantity, and 
lows freely. ‘This will no doubt be consid- || put . up as - only seeps Ten oy 
ered as rank heresy by many of those who||twelve years afterward on examming his 
cannot regard with complacency, what they ||fence, he was exceedingly surprised to find 
deem innovations on the old and favorite sys-||that the rails cut and split in May were infi- 
tems. But this opinion is gaining ground ;| nitely more sound than those cut and pre- 
trom the simple circumstance that it is well, yes in February. There are thousands of 
sustained by incontrovertible facts. similar cases. 

An old and observing friend, Capt. Cooper, || A great variety of plans have been proposed 
of the Navy, furnished for publication some = e pees ba ite The late 
me since in an agricultural work, a variety ||Samurt Preston, of Stockport, Pa., was sat- 
of facts, touching this important matter ; from || isfied from experience, that posts set with the 
which it clearly appears, that spring, that is, || top part in the ground will last from three to 
while the sap is flowing freely, is the best time || four times as long as when they are set with 
for cutting timber.* The late Josern Cooper, || the ens — eS Seenanien 
° —_— says, that penstocks and other timbers ex 


* Farmers’ Cabinet, vol. iii. p. 29.—One fact we ‘see to wet or dampness near the water wheel, are 

ada en Bon) intent ne aes > placed by many mill-wrights with the top 
' ritis roo c om 1 a 

on the ist day of May, in 1777, and on the 2d . end downwards, as they are found to be more 


menced cutting down his woods for the supply of the ||durable than when placed in a different posi- 
anny. and at the same time to barn up his fencing, 


which they completely accomplished. “ But.” said he, tion. Charri posts has been strongly — 
they taught me the proper time to cut timber to make |} commended and extensively practised, with- 










































t last. After they marched off, | found many trees . 7 

that were not cut into cord wood; those I split into |] agreeably disappointed,—most of them are as sound 
rails, believing at the same time they would soon de- || now as when made into fence.” This he related five. 
cay, from their being cut in the spring—but J have been || and-twenty or thirty years after the peace of "83, 
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out, however, answering fully the expectation 
of its ndvocates. Wood tar has been recom- 
mended asa preservative oftimber. <A corres- 
pondent of the Farmers’ ( Va.) Register, cites 
several very interesting cases, which go to 
prove that posts cut, and put in the ground 
green, will remain perfectly sound many 
years alter well seasoned posts, in the same) 
line of fence, in the same soil, and put in at), 
the sane tune, have entirely decayed. We) 
nee|, however, further experiments on all 


/ware, Maryland, and more especia!! 


ons of the Farm. Vor. [Vy 








i, 


Liv ' 
ginia. Fences of native, as well as o¢ we 
plant, were set out—and so fir aa | 
been able to gain information, the adyay»,, 
as regards durability and use, was in fiyy. 
the native plant, portions of which aro » 
standing. ; 
The question which will naturally ars. 
the mind of the reader, taking the state» 
to be correct, will be, “ why is it that th. 
fences do not abound over -the whole coup: 


these points. || —I never saw one!” The answer js sity») 


Weomit the account given by our correspondent of | 
the manner of constructing stone fences, that subject || 
having been noticed at length in the second and third | 
volumes of the Farmers’ Cabinet. We agree with the 
writer as to the great value of this kind of fence, and 
recommend it in preference to any other, wherever 
the materials for its construction abound, or may be 
readily obtained. Dut whoever builds a s®ne fence— 
to derive benefit from it—must have it built well and 
substantial—the foundation sunk below the reach of | 
frost, and the whole well and compactly laid tog ther | 

well capped with good stone pillars at the several | 
openings for bars or gates; the latter we recommend. } 


LIVE FENCES OR HEDGES, 


| 


_—it is to be found in the character and sp, 


of our countrymen. Almost every thine 


‘importance that has been accomplished jg 1) 


great country, has been on the * high-pressy, 


|principle.” ‘The early advocates of agr: 
tural improvement, among whom we | 


~Wasninaton, a Jerrerson, a Perers, a |). 
/INGSTON, a2 Pickertne, a LINCOLN, a T aytop. 
‘a Garnerr, a Cooper, a Borp.ey, a |Log. 
RAIN, @ Worta, and many other illustr. 
men, were not sustained by the great mass » 
the people—for whose benefit, and not they 
own—they labored. In this case, those firn. 
ers we presume, who were induced, or per. 
haps, persuaded by its friends to turn they 
‘attention to this subject, did not exfect to 


| great, but too IMMEDIATE RESULTS. This is 
; ahs atten: Meine 

For many years past, great efforts have || the rock on W hich thous ands fail. Lacking 
been made to introduce live hedges or fences, || Pe’severing patience, they become lukewari 
tial success, has in some instances, for a{| Which total neglect, if not absolute disgust, 





while, flattered the hopes of the persevering || C2sUes. ALLS: 

48 experimenter—but in general, the efforts have | _ Among the variety of native plants, the Red 
2.8 resulted in failure. The introduction of the | Cedar was the most conspicuous, as it was 
i. ; Maglish Thorn, has long been a favorite ob- probably the most valuable, __ The late Col 
fer ject with many gentlemen,* and we cannot Joun Uaytor, of Caroline, V oo 
' conceive why, with proper management, it 'mended it as answering every desirable pur- 
: would not attain the same degree of perfec- | pose. With proper care and attention, « 
q tion and usefulness in the southern states as | hedge of great beauty, strength and durabu- 
; in England. It is not adapted to our upland:| ity, may be formed of the cedar. in about seves 
hs regions. In the choice of plants for a hedge, | Years from the period of planting. ; 
me the influence of soil and climate should be | “ For the purpose of raising a Nast 
particularly considered, as upon these, and | Cedar plants, let the berries be getheret in 
e right management, more than any thing else, || November and December, and having detaci- 


will depend the suecess or failure. We} €d the resinous substance in which the sees 
should, therefore, rely more upon native than {{are enveloped, as far as practicable, aon 
foreign plants. : || may be done by Tubbing —mix them with 

That we have a variety of plants, in almost | unslacked ashes, in which let them remain 
every section of our country, well adapted to|| 'W weeks—then plant them in or ee 
a!! the purposes of hedging, no doubt can be | the manner of planting peas, and if good, they 
entertained. Years ago—-when a few indi- will vegetate and come up the allen - 
viduals, bursting the shackles of prejudice,— | 5P™Dg- With good nursing, they will oo 
set themselves earnestly to work, to improve | for removal into a hedge in two years. liad 
ani advanee the agriculture of the country ||ttenches in which they are to be Le. 
generally—this was one of the first subjects || Should be prepared with light, rich ear 


a 


Jeph re tier 2. 





. : : nt Hs . : ime fot 
thit claimed their attention. Numerous ex-|| [he first of March is the Oo ae ro " 

ai periments were made in Pennsylvania, Dela-|| Planting them. When the plants hi ae 
ca dean sere rho re rele he 3, ney tained the height of three feet, the trimmi: 

Pe * Mr. Garnett is still opposed, as he ever has been, || should commence , the best time for whieh * 
a4 ty the introduction of live hedges. His zeal in the ; rough! 

* cause of agriculture has increased with years. His. the middle of summer. The more ne 


efforts indicate all the vigor of youth. ‘ithe seeds are cleansed, and the earlier ue 
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ts are set out in the spring the better.” —|| line of the side of the ditch along which the 
a r's Guide. || thorns are to be set being marked out by the 
Col. Tayler’s method of planting the|\rod and line, and notched by the spade, 
oder Hedge.—From December to the mid- || the workman takes off a part of the earth from 
* March, the smallest plants are to be!; the suriace of the intended ditch and lays it 
. ,in a sod of a square, conformable tollalong the future line of thorn, about Six 
‘the spade used, as deep as possible, || inches back of the notched line. This torms 
ch is to be deposited unbroken in a/| what is called a scarcement. He then beats 
as deep, made by a similar spade, the |}down the earth er rods thus laid with his 
h being used to fill up the crevices be-|| spade, so that the outer surface shall be im 
9 the sod and the hole for its reception. |; the line of the future mound, sloping a little 
»'ant these cedars on the out and inside of backward. It is upon the row of earth or 
-‘saicht fence, on the ridge of a ditch, the '| rods thus placed, technically called the thorn- 
ots in each row being two feet apart, both (| bed, that the thorns to be planted are laid. 
ion of and across this ridge, but || A further portion of the surface or the ditch 
that the plants on one side of the fence will|}is then stripped off and thrown behind the 
be opp «ite to the centre of the vacancies||thorn-bed. ‘The plants, the stems of which 
tween those on the other. They should be ||are generally eight inches high, exclusive of 
‘opged at a foot high, and not suffered to gain || the root, are to be placed firmly upon the 
»-0 than four inches yearly in height, such ||thorn-bed, so that, when the mound is made, 
oughs or branches excepted, as can be work- || they may project a very little beyond the sur- 
ed into the fence at the ground. Of these |) face, or rather just reach it. ‘The distance at 
‘reat use may be made in thickening the}| which they may be planted from one another 
sedge, by bending them to the ground and |jis about eight inches, while one or more per- 
vcring tlrem well with earth in the middle, |}sons are engaged in laying the thorns, an- 
leaving them growing to the stem and their || other is to shovel up from the ditch the loose 
extremities exposed—thus they invariably ||mould immediately next the surface, and 
take root, and fill up gaps. If properly cul-|| place it upon the stems of the plants. This 
tivated, and the land is strong, they will form || earth being compressed by the foot, the plants 
an elegant live ever-green fence, ina shorter || will be firmly fixed in their position. The 
time than is necessary to raise a thorn fence |} ditch is cleared out to its full depth, and the 
in England by the book.—'Taylor’s ‘Arator,||earth thrown upon the bank. ‘The mound is 
third ed. page 174. Several years after the|/then to be rounded at the top, and beat all 
ebove was written and published, Mr. Taylor ||around by the shovel; and this process com- 
says, ina note on the subject—‘ My experi-|| pletes thg formation of the hedge and ditch. 
ments in cedar-hedging have become two or||The ditch shou:d be narrowed to a spade’s 
three years older, and have removed every||breadth at bottom, and so laid out as to 
coubt of its cheapness, practicability and im-|| permit the regular descent of water. ‘The 
portance.’ ” ‘sides may be made to slope at an angle of 45°. 
When speaking of live-hedge, the English |\'The proper time for planting is from October 
‘horn, hawthorn, or as it is sometimes called || to the beginning of March, or while vegeta- 

quick, is generally understood. We have}; tion is inert.”"—Professor Low’s Elements. 
already adverted to its introduction in this In the after-culture of the hedge, which 
in‘zy, and can only refer in brief terms to|| must be rigidly attended to, for the first four 
‘stanagement. <A proper choice of plants || or five years especially, the application of new 
of vast importance. The hawthorn is|{and rich earth to the roots, thorough weeding 
lily produced from the seeds of its fruits;|}and loosing the earth of the mound, which is 
s best raised in the nursery, and in two years||apt to become baked and hard, must not be 
‘ransplanted from the seed bed, in the line of || overlooked—neglect in this case would prove 
ue fence. The preparation of the soil is a|\fatal. Obstructions should also, whenever 
point of the first importance; as it will con- | they present themselves, be immediately re- 
‘titute in many cases the difference between || moved, so that the passage of water may not 
‘vccess and failure. ‘Che ground on the line || be interrupted. The value and beauty of the 
of the fence should undergo a complete pre-|| hedge, depends in a great degree upon the 
paration by deep and effectual ploughing, or||management of it while in its young and 
'renching with the spade, and by a thorough ||tender state. ‘The greatest possible care and 
manuring. Where a quantity of vegeta-|| judgment is to be exercised in pruning.— 
ble matter is present in the soil, lime may || Lovpon says, that from the first year of plant- 
be used—but where the soil is poor, both lime || ing, till the hedge has risen to five or six feet in 
and dung should be applied. height, the main stems ought to be left untouch- 
_ “The line of fence being determined, it is}|ed, and the pruning confined solely to the side 
‘aid off by means of poles, like the ridges of |j branches, leaving those next the root pretty 
* Geld, and marked upon the ground. The'! long, and ontente tapering towards the top, 
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78 Dialogue between a Father and Son. Vo 








L. IY, 





We have now described the elementary |/has one of his spikes fixed in my side . 
species of the live or hedge fence, which 1is|| just informed me that he is one of the ieee 
the base or foundation of all the others.||which was reared in this same fallo. 
There are also compound fences, the princi-|| yours,—his parent being the identical aoe. 
pal and most efficient of which is the stone/}| under which the farmer sat on horseback... 
wall and live fence combined. But as it is|| escaped a drenching, while his neighbors ee 
not likely to be of much practical service, the|| wet totheskin! You seem to have formn:... 
description is omitted, as well as the descrip-|/ that “one year’s seeding is seven year 


ee 
roy len 


tion of palings and ornamental! fences. ing.” 5 weed. 
J. M. Grabb.—Ah well! Vl get these wees 
ae pulled, ce 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. Wheat.—As you said a month ago, ay) 


Dialogue between a Father and Son. will say agem, and never do it! 
PART L rank.—Excellent! But you never fallow 
or dung for wheat. 
‘ather.—Nor have I ever such fine this 
jtles. I always dung for green crops, and jp. 
sure two things at the same time—more fix 
‘rank.—Father, which is the most profita-|/ for the cattle, and of course, larger dungh!s 
ble breed of sheep for the farmer! I should|| My object is, to retard the growth of the 
suppose the largest, as a sheep is a sheep you|| wheat, that it might be strong in the stalk 
know, and a large one is of more value than a|/and I therefore do not encourage its lavish 
small one. growth by manure and fallow. Now for No,» 
Father.—A prudent man will advise with|; 2. Corn. Grabb.—Why you look very 
his land on that subject. sickly ; I thought you would do better, judg. 
Frank.—But can his land advise with him?||ing from the appearance you put on at first 
Father.—Yes, and the lessons which a|| coming up—how’s this! 
farmer is taught by his land, are not soon for- Corn.—Ask yourself! You thought you 
gotten, as, according to the old adage, “bought || were cheating me, when you sowed without 
wit ts best.” | sometimes fancy that my crops|| manure—a favor you always promised me; | 
converse with me, when I visit them of an|| relied upon that promise and came up, with 
evening, and if I could do justice to those|| the expectation that | should find it when | 
fancied dialogues which | seem to hear, and || needed it; but after sending my roots below 
could commit them to paper, they would, 1}/in search for it, [ find your promises are false 
think, make a pleasant addition to your book. || you complain of my sickly look! I can 
rank.—O, do try, “nothing is impossible |! only say, if you had no more to feed upon than 
to a willing mind,” you know. I have, you wou!d not have shelled the three 
‘ather.— Most opportunely quoted the fext||lower buttons on your waistcoat!  Grabb 
—now for the SERMON. | tucked the shucks into the holes, and walked 
We will suppose then, that a slovenly pro-|| on. , 
crastinator is visiting his fields on just such|} Frank.—lt now find that crops can advise, 
a glorious evening as the present, in justsuch||and admonish too: but could not the farmer 
a fruitful season as we are now blest with.—|/ still do something in the way of top dressing 
He goes up to the field, No. 1, which is||to remedy a part of the evil ? 
wheat, and begins— Father.—Yes; but he had no manure. 
Grabb.—Good evening ; fine weather this:|| 3. Barley. Grabb.—Ah! you'll come to 
but I don’t think you look quite so well as you || nothing. 
did the last time I visited you. Barley.— thank you, and return the com 
Wheat.—I wonder how I should—do you!||pliment. But what did you expect when you 
not see how Iam choked with weeds! how || sowed me after once ploughing, on a stiff and 
the thistles are goading me with their spikes, || wet soil? “ Nothing venture, nothing have. 
and the rag weeds are taking the food out of ||I only wish that you had to work so hard as | 
my mouth, while the bind weeds are dragging || have fora living. You would then feel for me. 
me down to the earth; and how that I am|} 4. Oats. Grabb.—W ell, I think you mig! 
smothered with evils innumerable ! do a little better than you do, if you would 
Grabb.—But [ allowed you a fallow and|/try; why, I shall not get the value of the 
lenty of manure; you ought at least to have || back—that’s too bad ! 
bein able to cope with the weeds. Oats.—Now, that’s thrice bad of you'— 
{Vheat.—You forget that “ the earth is own |} You know that you have had six grain crops 
mother to the weeds, while she is only mo-||in succession from the land on which I am 
ther-in-law to the crops that are planted in||sown, with not a spadeful of manure of 4" 
her bosom:” besides, you talk of a fallow—||kind for the last six years? Why, even te 
why this great thistle on my right, and which'' weeds have been starved out, and you have 
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crop, (remember, you have already had the 
oe his land of weeds—“ make it so poor || first cutting, anda severe cutting it was) and 
ot they will not grow!” Now that’s prac- || of course you do not expect much at the third ; 
| farming without theory. || while seventeen bushels of wheat per acre 
(rabb.—But what shall Ido for want of || next harvest, will be quite as much as you 
straw which [| depended upon as fodder for || have any right to expect; and common justice 
-attle during next winter ! || will not allow you to sow buckwheat after. 
“(uts.—Is that all your dependence for the|} Grabb.—Whay, you are one of Job's com- 
_ewinter? Why your cattle will be ready || forters! 
» et you! and you will have to practise the || C/over.—But I cannot see that you have 
: part of the recipe, “to prevent cattle|/any claim to the character of Job—for “ In 
vn dying of starvation—kill thein.” But [|| all this, Job sinned not,” remember. 
»ye you warning ; neither they or you must|| No. 6. Potatoes. Grabb.—Well, I don’t 

“ect any thing from me ; if [ can hold my|/ know how it is, but while others are digging 
“a, ‘twill be as much as I shall do. || new potatoes, it does not appear that I shall 
“No.5. Clover. Grabb.—Why you look | ever have any todig! I think I may as well 
aithy and well, but how is it that you have || leave you to your fate, for you'll certainly 

»ade so little progress in height?! There’s | never be worth the labor of cleaning. 

Purmer Sykes’ clover as high as my knees,|| Potatoes.—Now you cannot be ignorant of 

snd will be soon fit for the scythe! but I am} the fact, that for two months after the crops 
fortunate in every thing! ||of others were up, you were only talking of 
(lover. —That’s a true word, although it is || planting your’s; and all the while the weeds 

sot spoken in jest. Why you seem to forget|| were growing on, what you called your fal- 
that as soon as [ had made a little progress in || low, until some of them were as high as your 
vrowth, you turned in all your starving cat-|| head and full of seed; we were then tumbled.in 

'e, horses and sheep, which not only eat up//all together, and have ever since been striving 

‘he branch, but also the root! for the mastery ; but you have now sealed our 
(rabb,—Ah! that I was compelled to do}| fate, and must take the consequences. “T'was 

t) keep them from starving—but you had all |/ fortunate for you, was it not! that your father 

the benefit of their manure while they were || lived before you, for he would find it difficult 

feeding you. to live after you! ‘ 

Clover—You call that manure! why it}| No. 7. The Cows in pasture. Grabb.— 
was, the greatest part, nothing but worms and || Well, you have more grass than you can eat, 
bots—and the little good that remained was|| however, you can’t grumble—that’s one com- 
son carried off by the grasshoppers and bugs, || fort. 

which were about as much in want of it as [!|} Cows.—Grass, do you call it? 

My fear is, that the hot weather, whichseems|| Grabb.—Yes 1 do;—and what do you call 

now to be setting in, will scorch the land, so | it? 

unprotected by foliage, and dry up the scanty|} Cows.—Why, we were just saying, it 

snp which is left, before it is high enough| would puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer to say 

or the seythe—and then, what do you think || what it is; but judging by the smell as well 
your horses will say toyou! If you had done}|as the taste, it might be called garlic, with- 
= Farmer Sykes did, you would have deserved || out offending against the statute of truth. 

F Os success; you must remember, how, that!| Grabb.—Well, you are all alike! Did'nt 
astead of feeding off his young crop, he top||I let you feed off the crop of clover, almost 
‘essed it with a compost of lime and earth | before it was out of the ground? 
iidung, which had been carefully prepared|} Cows.—That’s fact! Indeed we were at 
‘he winter, and well pulverized ; by which, | last obliged to dig for it, and you will feel the 
‘only his present crop is doubly benefited, || effects next winter, or we are no conjurers. 
‘tit isalso preparatory toanautumn sowing|| Grabb.—-Ah, I had need be a conjurer to 
‘ wheat on the lay. Now put this and that || know how to satisfy you all; but what have 

‘gether, and calculate the result. First, two|| you done with the sheep? 

‘as of hay per acre, the first cutting; one|| Cows.—What, these large bodied, long 

‘on per acre the second, with a capital after-|| wooled animals, for which you gave in ex- 

‘ath for his dairy; and if wheat is sown by|| change, your small breed, which, even they, 

| “e 29th of September, a yield of forty bush-|} could only just keep body and sou! together, 

“\s per acre might be expected at next year’s|| by picking the short herbage of the pasture? 

‘arvest; and this is not all—for after the||Oh! we have done nothing with them, but 

eat is carried, the land will be turned, and/| they have at last been able to do something 

“ve clover stubble, perfectly rotted, will form|| for themselves, for finding it impossible to 

“excellent seed bed for buckwheat, with the || subsist on such short commons, and that they 

*xpectation of a heavy crop. Now I will|| were growing less every day, they sought 

‘ave you to calculate the value of my second'' for a hole in the fence, and by waiting until 
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.in practice the lazy farmer’s recipe for 
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they were reduced so much in size as to be! Father.—That indeed would be much tn 
able to creep through, they at length passed) agreeable, and some day we may do xo = 
into your wheat, with the intention of return-| it is now late—/et us get to bed, as Grabb sai) 
ing after they had filled themselves, but this) but not for the same reason, blessed be oF 
they could not do then, and it is not probable || —_ ‘a 
that they have attempted it since, so you had || PART II. 

better jook for them, for ere this, they have|! Frank.—Well, Father, yousee the bee! 
cost you as much as they are worth, in the| right—* nothing is impossible.” Whey o, 
damage they have done to the wheat crop. | you be ready to give us the other side o¢ 5), 

Grabb.—W ell, ’tis no use to try to do any 


! 7 picture which you yesterday drew for farp,.. 
thing more, and so I'll go straight home—no, | Grabb? 
not straight, for if Ido, I shall get amongst 


| Father.—The twin brother of the abo. 

the porkers, and they are grumblers by pro-| proverb is, “ nothing like time present"—,, 
fession. /means of both, we may perform prodigies. > 
9. Pigs.—Porkers, did youcallus? "Twill let ustry atonce. We will take our pei, 
be long before we have any pork about us.| bor Sykes for the converse of the picture, ay, 
with our present mode of living—call us}'suppose him going into his fields to “ medita:. 








‘ypon a farm: but where are ye all going, in 
‘such a hurry! 


grunters, for so we are, and with reason; we}, 
wonder you are not afraid to meet us after | 
dark, for we are but the ghosts of things that 
have been. There is this consolation in it,!! 
however—our lives will be spared, for we 
shall never be worth the trouble of killing ; 
indeed, that in a little time would be “no 
murder,” as it would be like one of your neigh- 
bors, who killed his pigs to save their lives! 

10. Grabb.—Ah! well, here come the 
Ilorses, they are the only generous animals 

















| 
} 


fIorses.—We have come at last to the 
resvlution of no longer starving quietly, so we 
are going in a body to break over the fence 
into Farmer Clement’s clover; we know 
where the weak place is, for we have heard 
you promise for the last three months to get 
wt mended, and of course it is not done yet. 
We do not intend to break into your own 
clover, as that would be punishing ourselves 
the next winter, for we calculate there will 
not be more food than enough for us all, if we 
eat stock and block of the whole farm. 

By this time the farmer had reached his 
house, and going in, said to himself, there is no 
comfort out of doors, let us see if we can geta 
little within—wife, bring the rum bottle and 
a pipe. Talk of the independence of a farm- 
er’s life indeed! ‘tis all a hum—here am I, 
with the best intentions in the world— 

Wife.—Not the value of a cent! all your 
intentions never grow into actions! Now 
just sit down, and I'll sum up the thousand 
and one promises that you have made me to 
do the necessary repairs about the house— 
and to begin with the roof of the dairy, which 
was stripped off by that storm last autumn, 
and there it remains in the same state to this 
day— 

‘Grabb.—Take care, let me get to bed, out 
of the way! 

‘YYank.—Oh! thank you; but now, tomake 
a perfect picture, we should visit his fields 
with a good farmer and husbandman. 


i 
; 





at eventide.” 

No. 1. Wheat.—Ah, Farmer, I ain glad » 
see you; ‘tis not often that you are absent fy. 
two evenings, I was afraid you were sick. _ 

Sykes.—W hy, you see I had promised jp; 


wife to attend to some little alterations ah:.: 


the house, and that has prevented me from 
seeing you as usual—we must take care of 
the women, you know ; or they will not care 


for us—but you look well. 
| Wheat.—Yes, thanks to your bounty. | 
jam now feeding on that magnificent coat ¢/ 


manure which you gave to the young clover 
last spring, and just at the time too, when it 
is needed, for if you will examine the plants 
on your left, you will find that the ear is ai. 


ready formed in the blade, and that they are 


all five chesters too. 

Sykes.—That’s capital! Now that comes 
of being kind tothe soil. 

Wheat.—And now, will you cast your eye 
over the ridges, and say if you see any piece 


‘of wheat in the county so uniform and reg:- 
Jar in its growth? 
on the sides of the ridge, is, if any thing, o! 


The color of the plav's 


'a deeper green than are those on the top ot 
‘crown of the ridge—a sure prognostic, at this 
‘season of the year, of aheavy crop. The fie 
just below is wheat, sown after a whole year: 
fallow, with dung; but there the order is rr- 
versed, for the plants which are near the fur- 
rows on the sides of the ridges, are weak an 
yellow. And only trace the rows of grees 
spots, in straight lines right across the fielcs' 
they were occasioned by the heaps of dung, 
which remained unspread for weeks, un 
they were overgrown with weeds, upon whe 
was termed a fallow! The weeds now 8 
sturdy witnesses that the cultivation and dung 
have done much more for them than for 
wheat, and yet it is probable that Farmet 
Grabb expects to reap a profit from bis cro 
Sykes.—I do not think that he wili have 
either a reapor a profit. Your present *? 
pearance warrants an early harvest, by 
blessing of good season, and I am delights! 
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———sS 
+) the prospect. Can | do any thing more) 


e you. ! : 
W heat.—No, but there is something that 
_ must do for yourself—you must increase | 
ze of your stack yard = go for nothing | 
than forty bushels per acre. 
3 Corn. Sykes.—Well, | am glad to see 
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|! about Christmas, ai wing a fine price in 
the market. In the introduction of this crop 
to notice, there has been no mistake, and in 
| substituting it for a crop of barle ‘y; I have re- 
Nese the land of an exhausting ciop, and 
adopted one that is ameliorating ; rec juiring 
'neither fallow or dung, when the lend is in 





oking somuch better; your first appear- || good heart—so farewell, Mons. S. Beet. 


owas ¥ ry weak and sickly, and my neigh-| 
-- wanted to persuade me ‘it was because || 
owed the seed with Buckminster’s drill, 
- | knew that could not be the cause, for 1] 
vor saw any machine operate better ; I only || 
» the handles were a little longer and || 





; rn.—My sickly appearance was owing| 
your own good management. 
Sykes .—W hy, how could that be! 


* ploughing a leetle deeper every time, and 
thus a small portion of the sterile subsoil was 
-ught to the surface, and im this the seeds 
sere sown; and the roller of the drill passing 
(a capital invention) pressed them so 
sely into the clay, and rain falling imme- 
ately after, and following the trac!: of the 
roller, the surface became so hard and dry, 


: [howe ver soon got to the manure be- 
, which you had so bountifully supplied, 
snd now I feel as though I could mount to the 
wht of ten feet. If the season should be 
rable, you may put me down for 110 bush- 
sper acre. I aim in no fear of the weeds 
ich I see springing up around me, you'll 

» care of them, I know. 
No. 3. Sugar Beets. Sykes.—Ah! 
Sugar Beets, how do you do? 
ir country and climate ! 

change ! 

Beets. — Ah! Mons. Farmer, I like your 
intry! I like your fine, light and sunny 
ek es make sac charine; I like the ex- 
iange too, *tisall in favor of America. But 
sat for you not make sugar? make plenty 
ugar—more than in France; great remune- 


sotuan ? 
) 


‘hon! sweet recompense—no trouble, all 
‘asure, all profit. 

Sykes.—I am not prepared to make sugar 
s year, next year [ will do it, without any 

‘car for the result. In the mean time, un-| 

most other speculations, the growth|| 


Mons. 
How you like 
How you like the 


' the sugar beet is about the most profita- | | 


| crop which a farmer ean grow for win-| 
oultry, all are fond of it; and better than| 
it contributes, i in a surprising degree, 7 
the e farmuen’e s comfort during the dreary time | 
Winter, as it enables him to meet his animals 
thout reproach, and gives him the means| 
é fattening g¢ his stock at a time that others are} 
‘ving; and he can rear house lamb, which 


: 
(orn.—You know that you ‘are in the habit || tumn, when you ploughed the land ie ‘ep, and 


‘was with difficulty that I could penetrate || to form the bulbs, comes the hoe, and buries 
‘, and for a few days I know I looked : them so deep as to ruin them: they are there- 


‘ood; horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, and | 


S. Beet.—Adieu Mons. Farmer, “ vive la 
Republic America !” 

4. Potatoes. Syhes.—Well, the progress 
| which you have made in growth nied the last 
twodays surprises me! But never, for a mo- 
| ment, have I doubted the fulfilment of my 
most sanguine expectations respecting this, 
my favorite crop. 

Potatoes.—But you have left us n othing to 
do but to grow: your labors began last au- 


laid it high and dry for the winter; and be- 
fore others could geton their land inthe spring 

you had planted your crop. ‘Then again, y our 
judicious management in not moulding us up 
—we have only to go on to maturity, while 
the crops of those who keep moulding, never 
know where to be, or what to be at; for just 
as they have discovered the height at which 


fore compelled to begin to form their bulbs 
higher, to be within the influence of the sun, 
leaving their first formed bulbs to their fate ; 
but, exhausted in a degree by the double exer- 
tion, they are w eakened, so as not to be able 
to bring the higher crop, any more than the 
lower, to perfecticn, and so both are much re- 
'duced, both in quantity and quality, having 
many small and useless bulbs; happy, how- 
ever, if they escape a third, or even a fourth 
moulding. Men are very silly to suppose that 
potatoes don’t know their own business best ; 
their fear, that without moul ling, they would 
form their crops on the surface, is very child- 
lish ; why, even they themselves would not be 
‘guilty of any thing so thoughtless ; their de- 
sire is, only te find the spot where they shall 
ibe within the reach of the sun’s rays, and 
|men need not fear that they will get above it. 
All the crops that are not moulded up, are 
free from those half-formed bulbs, or warty 
excrescences, Which are so apt tode form those 
'which have been nursed into the rickets; and 
there are very few small bulbs, for the root is 
not anxious to form more than it knows it can 
bring to perfection. By your excellent man- 
agement, you will secure a harvest ten days 
< earlier than your neighbors, a crop larger in 
quantity, and superior in quality, and which 
will command en extra price in the market— 
}| put us down for 7&0 bushels per acre. 
5. Clover. Sykes.—Well, this is the finest 

crop of clover in the country, and will soon 
be fit for the scythe. 
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Clover.— And no thanks to me, for you made 
me what I am, by that magnificent covering 
of compost, by which I was literally buried 
alive. Lf the season remains favorable, [ can | 
promise you two tons of hay per acre the first | 
crop, one ton per acre the second, and a capi- 
ta! aftermath for your dairy, and if that won't 
yield you a profit, why then quit, and go a 
fishing ! | 

6. Cows in Pasture. Sykes.—Well, Fan- 
ny, Kitty and Judy, what have you done with 
Bill! 

Cows.—Oh! he lies under yonder hedge, 
complaining it is easier to lie down than to 
rise, and thinks it hard to have to accompany 
us twice to the yard when we go to be milked 
—indeed he will soon be too fat to be healthy. 

Sykes.—Well, | think you all live in clo-| 
ver, and the return which you make of ten 
pounds of butter each per week, is a proof of 
your gratitude for good treatment. 

Cows.—We are very happy, and the pro- 
verb says, “ without comfort you can’t make 
butter.” But our happiness is owing to your 
excellent care of us, especially in dividing 
our pasture into three compartments, and 
changing us often—if men were but sensible 
of the advantage this is to the dairy, their 
cows would not be compelled to lie in the 
same pasture until the very atmosphere is con- 
taminated with their filth; the milk would 
keep longer, and the butter would not be so 
soft in hot weather, to say nothing of the 
trifling circumstance of about two pounds of 
butter a week from each cow, in favor of your 
plan. | 
Sykes.—Well, I never heard cows talk so 
reasonably before! and I wish you would read | 
Grabb a lecture upon Dairying ; but unless he 
is the merest idiot alive, he must sometimes | 
have heard and read, and felt the reproachful 
looks and low murmurings of his poor half) 
starved animals in the garlicky meadow be- 
low: but he is sunk so low that it must be) 
up-nll work for him, I know. 

7. Sheep. Sykes.—lIt is remarkable, that 
just as [ had determined to dispose of my 
Leicesters, and purchase sheep of a smaller 
breed, more suitable for short pastures, that 
Farmer Grabb should decide upon parting 
with his Southdowns, on the principle, that “as 
a sheep isa sheep, you know, (glancing his 
eye at Frank,) a large one must be more val- 
uable than a small one”—(Frank.) (That's 
a capital hit at me! I shall never forget the 
Jesson which I have been taught) so our ex- | 
change was no robbery. 

Sheep.—To us it was “all *tother way,” 
as Farmer Ashfield says, but Grabb’s sheep 
declare it was robbery, rank robbery ; for they 
have been robbed of the means of existence. 

Sykes.—To me it has been advantageous, 
and has proved the truth of the calculation on’ 


; 


; 
i 
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proportioning sheep stock to land: «>. 
same land which carried indifferent}, ¢_.” 
five long wooled sheep, maintained jp... 
plight one hundred and fifty Rylands.” |. 
therefore satisfied with the exchange. 

8. But here come the Horses.—\Woy . 
beauties! why, where are ye going jy » 
frolicsome mood ! ia 

Horses.—Oh, we have eaten our s, 
and are now going to rest in the upper past... 
we say to rest—Farmer Grabb’s horse. 
to labor, tor as they get no fvod in the « 
after their day’s work, they are compello: , 
gather their supper before they eat jt, . 
hard work it is, with a bite so short: and 49... 
laboring at the plough all day, and all »,. 
at a short bite, ’tis no wonder that it o... 
him more in whips than in corn. We 
therefore be ready by break of day for wh... 
ever you will put us to, for “ with horses y 
are kept above their work, their labor 
play.” 

Sykes.—Well, but take care now, an? » 
you meet Grabb’s horses down the road, do: 
go to play with them, for they have someth,. 
more se‘ious to think of. Halloo! where dj, 
that groan come from? “ And yet another 
and another,” as the man says in the ply 
Oh! ’tis only the hogs, who have overeat 
themselves again; this is butter-making ¢ 
and they are always a little uneasy after ti: 

Hogs.—And so would you be, if you he 
swilled as much as we have; but you me: 
have no feeling for poor dumb brutes! 

By this time Sykes had reached his hous 


jand entered, singing the last verse of thu 


fine old song, “ No glory I covet;” it rus 
thus— 


“ How vainly through infinite struggle and strife 
The many their labors employ! 
Since all that is truly delightful in life, 
Is what all, if they will, may enjoy.” 


Sykes.—Well, wife, your elegant suppe: 
table looks very inviting! : 
Wife.—Frank, get your Father's slippers 
Sykes.—And my bettermost “ Bleuse,™ | 
mean now to “rest and be thankful.” 4 
Frank, after supper, and while your mothe 
and sister are “plying their needles, yo 
shall read to us “ ‘The Yellow Shoestrings 
which [ read when I was a boy; and to t 
golden rule contained in that little box 
“Nothing is impossible to a willing min 
I owe the chief blessing of my life, dou ' ; 
wife? +a 
Wife.—Well, | confess that if it had not 9°" 
for your perseverance, the difficulties Ww" 
opposed our union would never have 


'surmounted, and that, I guess, would ba" 


been unfortunate for both of us. 


—_— 


—> — — a 


* The French Frock, a most convenient and su:!s* 
dress for farmers. 














No. 3. Wheat.—Diseases in Wheat. 83 
ees. —Well, after that, I think we may | furnished the public, through some of the 
4 2 supper! early volumes of the New England Farmer, 


Frank.—Thank you, Father, these stories|/a number of able and highly instructive es- 
| make a beautiful pair of portraits, and || says on the culture of wheat; and alter many 
sal] be preserved by me with grat.tude ; to- || experiments, and careful and patient observa- 
ther with those beautiful lines which you|/tion, he come to the conclusion (without, 
~ -» me yesterday, and which have since|| however, assuming to decide the question) 





- » eontinually in my thoughts— ‘that the disease was “ atmospheric—occur- 
wen con y 5 ae : | . Pp . 
For every evil under the sun, | ring at a particular state of the plant, which 
There is @ remedy, or there is none; rendered it peculiarly liable to blight or mil- 

a dew.” 


S ce ee it. One experiment detailed by Mr. Colman, 
3 ‘and which, no doubt, had considerable weight 
in bringing him to the conclusion to which 
he las arrived, that the cause was niost pro- 
bably atmospheric, is too interesting to be 
Wheat is subject to various accidents and || passed over. ‘The following is Mr. Col- 
diseases, some of them peculiar to itself. The /man’s account, as detailed in the “ Complete 
ost dreaded and destructive of the diseases)| Farmer,” for 1835, page 125. 
+) which it is liable, is blight, so termed from|| Three acres of winter wheat was sown on 
ts eflects upon the ear, or mildew from its | some of the best land in the Deertield, Mass. 
supposed cause, namely me/-dew, from an|| meadows; the green sward was turned up in 
old opinion that, it was produced by honey- | the fall, rolled and harrowed, seed well soaked 
dew falling from the air. ‘| in brine, limed, and sown on the 27th of Octo- 
in many of the wheat growing sections of || ber, at the rate of two bushels and a half to 
the Union, these diseases are denominated | the acre. One-half the field was highly ma- 
rust and smut; under the term rust, blight a the remainder no manure was ap- 
and mildew cre included. But these dis-|| plied. The seed came up finely, and nothing 
eases, if they are really distinct, are never-| could exceed the beauty and luxuriance of 
theless so nearly allied, oe —s all practical || the growth, most of the field averaging more 
purposes they may be considered as one. than five feet in height. 
"Tt may wero ee as a principle, that the|| Above half the field, including an equal 
immediate cause of every distemper which) portion of the manured and that not manured, 
attacks the plants of wheat, may be ascribed || was passed over twice in the spring, after the 
ty the state of the season, combined with the} grain had got to be six inches in height, with 
ireumstances of soil, situation and seed. It) a light harrow, drawn by one yoke of oxen, 
s indeed not necessary to class them; but) and three weeks after was subject to the same 
ie great body of farmers consider them as) process. 
distinet Jiolieni arising solely from the in-|| The effect of this was to destroy very few 
‘uence of the atmosphere. ‘of the plants, and to render the growth of 
Mildew they regard as a disease which af-|| what remained much more luxuriant, produc- 
fects the ear, though, in general, it is appar- |, ing such an increase of the stem, and such an 
ently more injurious to the straw, and is pro-!;extension of the heads, as to attract ee no- 
duced by causes somewhat similar to those) tice of the most casual observer, and to in- 
which occasion blight, though at a more ad- duce several persons who were ignorant of 
vanced period of the season. It usually first || the process to which it had been subjected, 
attacks the leaf, and then the straw, just at | to inquire for the cause of the difference in 
the time the grain is blooming; and when it/| the two parts of the field, and to ask if a dif- 
comes on immediately after the first appear- || ferent kind of seed had been used. 
an ‘waaenl the aed eee i om amas btw oe 
‘a; but if the grain be fully formed, then it) pointment, the whole field has -ven blasted, 
is but slightly Tisostored: : | and [ shall hardly get back the amount of the 
There are many causes which probably) seed sown, and that in a small shrivelled 
woaten the production of this disease. | grain. ‘The crop is housed, but will scarcely 
‘ ls most likely induced by the peculiar state || repay the expense of threshing. 
of the atmdaphere, during the rere of flow-| Now that this result was a owing to the 
ing and ripening. This opinion appears to/|| use of stable dung is obvious, becaiise none 
ve correct ; so far as we are yet able to judge|| was used. In that part of the field where the 
‘ the peculiar cause, blight appeared to commence, and to make 
= Rey. Henry Cotman, an eminent||most rapid progress, no manure whatever 
“ericulturist, and a careful observer of all|/ was used. 
‘aings connected with agriculture, and those|| It was not owing to the want of the specific 
tranches of science to which it is altied, has|' property in the soil, as far as that is to be 











7 For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Wheat. Diseases in Wheat. 
(Concluded from page 44. } 
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R4 Diseases in Wheat. Vor. ly. 
qoestteannetetingatenasemeneaspeannaaeneeeandianaaeeenanneneee SS 
found in lime and slaughter-house manure, || they may, probably, be partially ys.) 
for both of these were einployed. The seed||against, by preserving as free a circulation ; 
was limed, and the above manure copiously | possible of air among the plants, by kee... 
applied. the fences as low as the security of the ¢;,. 
it is not to be attributed to the hedaiaaiel will permit; and especially by drilling » 
of the crop, for several pieces in the neigh-!| grain instead of sowing it broad cast.* ~~ 
borhood have suffered equally, and from the|| Smut isa disease almost peculiar to 4, 
saine cause, when the cultivation was by no|| grain of wheat. It differs from rust ang ». 
means so high. ||dew in this, that the means of preventioy ;,,. 
It isnot a time of universal failure. Alizenevally within our power. The remed,,. 
good deal in this vicinity is perfectly healthy || are numerous and simp!e,—such as are cy\,... 
and sound; and I have already reaped on the||lated to destroy any noxious quality, agiy.. 
same farm a small piece of wheat, say half an||ing to the seed grain, be it the seeds of ;... 
acre, on higher land, which was healthy and!|nute parasitic plants or of animaleule, 
fair, though from the condition of the land it|| A European farmer,y after repeated exper. 
gave but a small product. This, however,!|ments, gives it as his opinion that the be. 
though sown at the same time, was ready for|| preventive is to steep the seed in strong |i, 
the sickle more than a week sooner than the|| water, which, it is presumed destroys the ». 
other, from the drier and poorer quality of || tality of theseed of the smut. Itisa gene! 
the soil. opinion in this country, founded on experiene, 
As the wheat was filling fast, we had fre-||—that the steeping and liming of seed whew. 
quent showers, and much of what we Yankees||is a certain remedy against smut. 
call muggy weather. One day in particular| The use of fresh burnt lime is almost jp. 
the air was sultry, the heat intense, and the!|/dispensable; as lime, exposed¢or any length 
showers frequent, with intervals of sunshine ; || of time to the action of the atmosphere, w)!, 
and the earth was steaming most profusely. ‘jin a great measure lose its causticity. py 
An intelligent farmer in my employ, ac-||absorbing carbonic acid it is restored to tl: 
customed to the cultivation of this grain inj|state of limestone or chalk, and its alkaline 
one of the best wheat districts in New York, || qualities are completely neutralized. 
remarked to me that this was very severe | One of the most eminent of Americ 
weather for my wheat, and that he feared I|/agriculturists,t whose opinion on these 1xt- 
should lose it. ‘The rust in fact appeared||ters is always received as good authority, 
for the first time the next day, and rapidly |) says, that he is surprised to learn that smut is 
extended itself over the whole field, present-|| still permitted to adulterate and diminich our 
ing no difference either in the manured, and || grain crops, when it is a fact amply and sats. 
i) the parts not manured, and of course less || factorily established, that steeping the sed 
luxuriant. grain twelve hours in brine, and rolling it . 
Had my wheat been sown earlier, so as to|| fresh slaked lime, before sowing, will prevent 
have been farther advanced, it would proba-|/the evil. 
bly have escaped ; had it been sown dater, so|| The pepper-brand and dust-brand, thet 
as not to have been so far advanced as it was, || speciesof smut, are parasitic plants, the minv' 
perhaps I should have been as fortunate. But |seeds of which attach to the grain, and cr 
the occurrence of such a peculiar state of the|| propelled through the sap vessels of tle 
atmosphere being wholly accidental, at least|| plant, to the germs of the young grain. The 
as far as we are concerned, it is impossible)|salt and lime destroy the vitality of these 
to make any certain calculations about it.” OF 


























The remedies against rust, mildew or|} Of all the injuries to which wheat is lialle, 
blight, as laid down in the “ C de of Agricul-|| there are perhaps none which are more to' 
ture,” by Sir Joun Srycnam, e as follows:|/dreaded than those arising from insects and 
Cultivating hardy sorts of wheat—early sow- 
ing—raising of early varieties—thick sowing 
—frequent changes of seed—consolidating 
the soil—using saline manures—improving 
the course of crops—extirpating all plants, 
that are receptacles of rust, and by protect- 
ing the ears and roots of wheat by rye and 
other crops. 

In the present state of botanical knowledge, 
as regards the diseases of grain, it is out of 
our power to ofler any remedy for injuries 
arising from such various and uncertain oreo 
causes, But as they seem to be chiefly occa-|| } jy n6e Beet, Esq., of Albany, N. ¥., conductor of 
sioned by a close state of the atmosphere, || the Cultivator. 


worms, which invariably commit great ¢e 

vastation, and in some seasons spread thet 

rayages to a very riya. spt 
s of predatory in 


° 
eat 


Of these, the various tri 
sects, those known under the names of w! 
fly—hessian fly—or weevil, or any of theit 
numerous varieties, are the most dangers 
and although treated of by naturalists, “°) 
have furnished no means of either a raci™ 
prevention or cure. The wheat fly gener®”) 
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* British Husbandry, vol. ii., page 159. 
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akes its appearance about the middle of | found but a solitary fly or worm among it, 

‘oe. and its operations, it is asserted by | while in all the other parts of the field, he 

“me, cover a period of from thirty-seven to |! found the tiy had vastly increased in number. 

riy-nine days. || He commenced immediately liming the whole 

, late American work on agriculture,* | field, but his lime falling short, and the case 

4 that the Hessian fly deposits its eggs in ‘| being one edmitting of no delay. he had re- 

. winter wheat, in which state It remains ||course to ashes, which he bountifully applied. 

| the plant has acquired some growth;|/The worm or fly disappeared immediately ; 

. grub then feeds upon it, and the plant|/and the field gave a very fair crop of good 
» its nourishment intercepted, sickens. | sound wheat.* : 

‘ny the spring it assumes the perfect form, || 

-epon as the weather is moderately warm,')_ 

mediately proceeds to deposit its evgs \* isit to the Farm of Elias Phinney, Fsqs, 
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the wheat.t| Wheat grown on highly cul-| Lexington, Mass. By Jos. Brecke 
vated land is not generally much injured by | ee 
this fly. || We have in the farm of this gentleman 


No individual, probably, has done more to/||substantial proof of the efficacy of * book 
oyestigate this subject, and find a remedy||farming.” He assured us that his interest in 
ce the evil than James Worth, Esq., of ||agriculture was first awakened by reading 
Newton, Bucks county, Penn. ‘The Memoirs ithe N. E. Farmer. Having received a clas- 
‘the Pennsylvania Society for the year 1523 ||sical education, he has to be sure, the advan- 

ntains several communications, giving in||tage of our farmers in. general, for whem so 

tail, the results of his indefatigable and_||little has been done by education—we were 

‘nable researches, '|prepared, therefore, nm viewing his premires, 

(le recommends a change in the course of |to witness someting a little extra, from whut 
rps as the most effectual remedy, viz:|\may be seen on well cultivated iarms in 
Break up for wheat, follow with corn, and |/general: but we found that our expectations 
then oats and grass seed, ploughing and har-||had not been raised sufficiently high: we 
‘owing the stubble immediately after har- |; were in fact delighted and astonished to be 
est, and & SECOND TIME BEFORE May, by ||made acquainted with the wonderful im- 

ich meens great numbers of insects will be |! provements which have been effected on this 

royed in the pupa state. | place since he began to cultivate it fourteen 

The best remedies seem to consist of a|/or fifteen years since. It was then a poor 
ood tilth—a rich but not wet soil—late sow-/| worn out farm, covered with recks, whortle- 
ng—ploughing in the stubble immediately || berry bushes, and scrub oaks ; while the low- 
‘ter harvest—and perhaps feeding off the||lands were inaccessible quagmires and alder 
rop in the spring with sheep. swamps of the most unpromising description 

‘Phere is a case cited in the Memoirs of the | —the whole ferm, consisting of one hundred 
heard of Agriculture of New York, in which/|and sixty acres, not aflording more than 
two bushels of lime were sown upon an acre | eight or ten tons of hay, and all other crops 


if yl 
' 


wheat infested by the fly, while there was'|in the same proportion,—the fences out of re- 
1 heavy dew upon the ground. Two adjoin-||pair; the fruit of an inferior quality, ft only 
igacres, same quality of ground, on which||for cider; and every thing upon the place at 
wheat, of the same kind, was sowed at the||sixes and sevens, as the saying is. It does 
same time, were not treated with lime. The not seem hardly possible that so much could 
resuit was that the limed wheat gave a good'|have been achieved in so short atime. It 
crop, the other not half ofan average crop. || shows what can be done by untiring diligence 

SamvgL TaLLant, of Canterbury, N. H.,||directed by science. It is a complete triumph 
“ates that on the first of July, 1838, a few!|of “ book farming” over the old course of hus- 
es Known as the weevil or grain worm ap-||bandry, handed down from father to son. Mr. 
peared upon his wheat, and excited his notice. |, Phinney has had the boldness to strike out of 
lie examined them from day today, and found |/the old path, and m some instances pursue a 
‘at they increased with such rapidity as to || course of his own invention. 
‘ireaten destruction to his crop. He scat-| FMPROVEMENTS. 
ered, by way of experiment, a bushel of | His j be divided fol 
saked ain on about half an acre of the! ited improvements may be divided as fol- 
waeat, while it was wet with dew. Tih ' 
The ensuing morning he visited this piece ist. = planting ye the green sward 
of wheat, and after a careful examination, he ||“ thout disturbing the sod. putes 

. | __* |} 2d. In clearing end draining his waste 

Lange eetical Farmer, by an American, N. York, icemrepttbeneesaipenidiie 
| See very interesting papers on the Wheat Fly, by *For Mr. Tallant’s account in full, see N. H. 


‘verver. in Parmers’ Cabinet, vol. i., page 269—also || Farmers’ Monthly Visitor, vol. i., page 51. Also Farm- 
ge 273 and 306. ps ers’ Cabinet, vol. iii., page 3:4.—Editer. 
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CORN, 


We saw a field of six acres of corm, fr. 
which a crop of eighty bushels to the aor. . 
estimated, and provided we have warm wo. 
ther sufficient to ripen any corn, we gh. 
judge the estimate not too high; the «., 
weather a few = past, is however avains 
the corn crop. The variety of corn plan... 
is called the Phinney—a fine long ear: 
twelve rowed variety, and earlier thay +, 
Dutton Corn, to which it has some res». 
blance. In another lot on his peat meadoy 
we saw a smaller field, on which the cory >. 
more luxuriant and promising than on the op» 
oe 5 | just named, and if that produces eighty bys). 
l‘o which may be added many other im- |} els, we should not be surprised if this pr. 
provements of minor importance, but which | duced one hundred bushels tothe acre. Thir 
add to the interest, beauty, and profit of the || of this you that own unreclaimed peat m : 
place. dows, and are longing for the fertile prairies 
of the west; before you sacrifice your farms 
and bid adieu to the institutions and hi); 
of New England, make an effort and brine 
them into subjection: it will prove an ap. 
tidote to the western fever, or we are myc) 
mistaken. 


swamps and quagmires, and converting them 
into the most productive grass and cornfields. 
3d. In clearing his uplands of rocks and 
laying them into walls of the most durable 
and massive description—subduing the bushes 
in the unproductive pastures, and bringing: 
them into fertile fields. 
4th. In his orchard of apple trees, which 
for beauty,’ thrift, and produce, can hardly be) 
excelled, | 
Sth. In his choice collection of fruits of 
every desirable variety. 
6th. In his unproved breed of swine. | 
7th. His barns and accommodations for, 
cattle, swine, poultry, &c. 


















PLANTING ON THE GREEN SWARD. | 


The idea of planting upon the green sward | 
without disturbing the sod, has been ridiculed | 
by a writer in the N. E. Farmer, vol. 17, page | 
317—as being impracticable, especially in) 
the potato crop. We saw an example of this 
operation, and one too of a most perfect kind, | 
which we should suppose sufficient to con-| 
vince the most sceptical, It was in a lot of | 
three acres of potatoes. On the 20th of June! 
there was a heavy crop of grass upon the| 
ground, in addition to which twenty loads of | 
compost to the acre was spread on, and at! 
that time turned over; after ploughing, it 
was rolled with a heavy roller, (an implement | 
by the way which should be in the possession 
of every one who calls himself a farmer.)' 
The potatoes were planted in drills—had_ 
been hoed but once; yet hardly a weed was’ 
to be seen, not a spear of grass daring to show | 
itself, and sufficient earth, about the plants, | 
with every prospect of an abundant harvest. | 
In the spring this ground will be in fine order 
to lay down again to grass, and that too with- 
out disturbing the sod; or if advisable, plant- 
ed with corn or any other crop. 


WHEAT FIELD. 

We noticed a fine field of wheat of eigly 
acres, which the laborers were gathering in» 
the granary. It appeared well filled out; the 
produce estimated at twenty bushels per acre: 
it was of the variety called the Black Sea, 
which we find succeeds best in the vicinity 
of Boston and most generally cultivated — 
We were informed that about thirty acres 
were under the plough the present season, 
Besides Indian corn, potatoes and Englis) 
grain, Mr. Phinney cultivates the root crop 
extensively. His ruta baga, mange! wurt- 
zels, sugar beets and carrots looked very pr- 
mising, and will afford an abundance of fool 
for his numerous family of swine, and other 
stock. 


DRAINING. 


In draining his low lands, Mr. Phinney 
first cuts off all springs from the surrounding 
hills by a deep cut at the margin or outer edge 
of the piece, which is converted into a blin’ 
ditch: from this most important cut, te 
drains are made to the centre ditch. Where 
there is an abundance of stones as in th» 
case, all the drains may be filled and covered 


VEGETABLE MATTER. | 


Allowing the vegetable matter turned in) 
equal to twenty loads of compost per acre, 
we have with that spread what is equivalent. 
to forty loads per acre. No wonder then that) 
by following this process continually, he should || over, so that the operations of the ploug”, 
be able to cut from “4 to 34 tons of hay per | &c., may not be impeded. We were shows 
acre, which he actually does from his grass,!one piece over which it was dangerous '* 
lands. He has another idea which we think || his cattle to pass, and in which they sometimes 
important for a good — of grass; that is, to | got mired, before he commenced the drain'n< 
sow an abundance of seed. His rule is twen-|| process ; here his first essay on draining had 
ty pounds of clover seed per acre, together | been made, in which, through inexperienc’, 
with a liberal allowance of herds grass and ||he only cut the centre and cross drains, but 
red top to boot. ‘This will astonish most of || with all he did, it would produce nothing be 
our farmers, who can afford only from four to | skunk’s cabbage, hellebore, brakes, &c., and 
ten pounds per acre, it seemed that all his labor had been lost, 


| 


_— 
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4] he learned the importance of the ditch 
round the margin, which produced the de- 
sred effect, and now it ranks among his most 
oductive grass lots, and a loaded team may 
be driven without difficulty over it. 


DIGGING PEAT. 


We were pleased with his system of dig- 
ing peat, of which he has an ample supply. 
\Waere peat is generally dug, the grounds are 
“4 in the roughest state, and present an un- 
sleazant and unsightly appearance, and re- 
in an unproductive waste : but it is his rule 
+, have the top split, a depth of ten inches or 
. fyot, (the portion unfit for the fire,) thrown 
over and levelled as the work of digging pro- 
eeds: in this way it soon becomes covered 
with grass which answers very well for stock 
hay. 

STONE FENCE. 

One peculiar feature of this farm is the 
massive stone walls by which it is enclosed 
and divided. It would seem a Herculean 
task to build the wall that has been put up 
unier the care of the intelligent proprietor. 
In the measurement of the length of wall up- 
on the farm, we may safely say there are 
miles of it—we know not how much there 
may be; on this subject we are not informed ; 
one piece of considerable length is ten or 
eleven feet thick, seven feet high, and cov- 
ered with grapes, which have been set out on 
the south side of it: a fine native variety, 
found on the place. The vines were loaded 
with fruit, and bring by the quantity from eight 
ty ten cents per pound: we should judge there 
might be aton of them. All the other walls 
are double, from five to ten feet thick and 
hve to six feet high, and must have consumed 
an enormous quantity of stone. We noticed 
grapes upon many other portions of the wall. 


ORCHARD. 

The orchard on this farm 1s equal if not 
‘uperior to any we have seen. It contains 
‘rom four to five hundred trees, principally 
Baldwins, Russets, and Rhode Island Green- 
ings. It produced a very abundant crop last 
vear, but this year there is scarcely an apple 
upon it. It was planted somewhere about 
fourteen or fifteen years since. The soil is 
cenerally a light rich loam, upon a gravelly, 
ant in some places a rocky foundation. The 
‘res were taken from the nursery in autumn, 
and placed in trenches until the following 
spring. They were planted near the surface, 
and in many instances, upon the surface, with- 
oat digging any holes, and the dirt placed up- 
on the roots. ‘The orchard is situated on a 
“ide hill, having a south and south-east expo- 
“ure. Many of the trees were severely in- 
jared by the hard winter of 18:5 and °36, 
waich caused the destruction of some of 
‘tem. Their places have since been sup- 
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plied with young trees. The mice injured 
some of the trees a number of years since, 
by gnawing the bark, so that in some cases 
the trees were completely girdled, and to all 
appearance lost. An ingenious method was 
devised tosave them. Having prepared some 
large scions, five or six of them were inserted 
in each tree below the wounds in the bark, 
and then connected with bark above by the 
common operation of side grafting: in this 
way the sap was conducted trom the roots to 
the top, and the trees saved. We saw some 
of the trees thus operated upon; the sc!ons 
had increased to the diameter of three or four 
inches, and had nearly come in contact with 
each other: we should doubt, however, whe- 
ther the trees would. be long lived, as the old 
wood must be unsound, and an early decay 
must be the consequence. The trees appeared 
now as vigorous as any of their neighbors.— 
The orchard has never been laid down to 
grass, but kept in constant cultivation. ‘l'he 
trees are finely shaped, having been pruned 
with a skilful hand, and just high enough from 
the ground to work under without inconveni- 
ence: the trees are about two rods apart: in 
some places they nearly cover the ground.— 
We donot remember how many barrels were 
gathered for the market last year, but the 
quantity was great. Beside this orchard 
there is another that has been set out only 
two or three years, of two or three hundred 
trees, all of which are sweet apples, designed 
expressly for swine. All the retuse apples 
are fed to the hogs, and considered much 
more valuable for that use than for cider. 
VARIOUS FRUITS. 

The farm is abundantly stocked with pears, 
plums, peaches, grapes, &c. There are more 
than two thousand fruit trees of various sorts 
upon the place, and all have been reared and 
pruned by the hand of the proprietor himself. 
One of the most pleasant sights is a trellis, 
thirty rods in length, covered with the Isabella 
grape, from which was gathered last year two 
tons of grapes, which found a ready sale in 
Boston market at ten to twelve cents per 
pound. ‘The crop was said not to be so 
heavy this year, but to us it appeared very 
great. here is also a small house where 
the more delicious foreign grapes are grown. 
The plums had suffered severely from the 
curculio, and most of the trees had lost their 
fruit. There is a disease upon the currant 
bush, which we have noticed in many other 
places as well as on this. ‘The bush loses its 
leaves prematurely, and the fruit becomes 
withered and worthless. We have in vain 
sought for the cause. Can any of our readers 
inform us, and prescribe a remedy! ‘The 
vegetable garden is jarge and well stocked 
with every variety : what is not consumed in 
the family is marketed or fed to the swine. 
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he Essay on Agriculture. 








SWINE. _ In making our observations UPON this plore 
oti -" 


Mr. Phinney has taken great pains to im-|| we feel as if it was not in our bower to 


° - ; . . - Co 

prove his breed of swine, and probably there | justice, as we spent but a few hours wpon it 
° j . _ - ' 

are none superior in the state. As we have) Every part of it shows, that by science. 


a promise from him of a description of his pigs } dustry and skill, it has been rendered worth 
and piggery, for the N. E. Farmer, we shall} of beng ranked among the first of we! ,. 
not enlarge uvon this subject. He prefers a|\ tivated farms in New England, and jt. 

cross of the Berkshire and Mackey to any || prietor worthy of all praise for the laudg\). 
other, and most of his pigs for slaughter are ||example he has set for the imitation of } 


ik Cty. 


of this description. He has the full blooded | agricultural brethren.—N. E. Farmer. 
Berkshire, Mackey, and other breeds, and | cnn ee 

mixes to suit himself. We noticed a sow ] Deaths Meee Cekiees, 

lately imported from England, called the Es- 

sex half black: the hinder part of the anima] Essays on Agriculture.—No. VIL, 

is jet black, and the forward half white.— BY JOSEPH CLOUD. 

There are some good points about her, and|| A brief notice having been taken of tle 


she may prove a valuable acquisition to his) different substances entering into the comr 
stock; not having recovered from her sea|/sition of vegetables; we are still, however. 
voyage, she does not appear now as she | we at a loss to comprehend the multiplicity and 
after a few weeks of good keeping. There || diversity of operations, continually going on 
is an old sow here, quite an object of curiosi-|| in vegetation, at the same time producing thie 
ty, (we do not recollect the breed,) that}! vast variety of combinations, possessing dif. 
weighs nine hundred pounds, a monstrous}! ferent properties all formed out of the sare 
overgrown animal: she had been turned out} ingredients. When we consider the unerrine 
of her pen to enjoy her liberty a little, which || and mysterious laws that govern the veveta. 
she did not, however, seem to appreciate | ble economy, we are struck with astonish. 
much, as all the room she wanted appeared to}; ment at the order and regularity with which 
be enough to turn round and lie down upon. || every object is obtained, and every thing is 
She looks as though she might be the parent |) prepared for its intended purpose. It is too 
of a most numerous ofispring, but we under- | wonderful to escape observation, that a few 
stood she was without issue, having appa-|| simple substances, possessing individual inhe- 
rently no inclination to form an intimacy with | rent laws for their government, which, by their 
the other sex. The number of swine is about ‘diversity of combinations, should produce al] 
one hundred and forty, the care of which em-|\the phenomena of the vegetable kingdom, 
ploys one man constantly. 'when we contemplate the laws that govern 

BARN—OUT BUILDINGS. the ultimate particles of the matter entering 


The barns and other buildings for the ac-|| into the composition of vegetables, which dis- 
commodation of stock are convenient and “poses them to unite, in diflerent definite pO» 





comfortable, with sufficient room for the hay portions, with similar and dissimilar particles of 


and cram produced on the farm. About one | matter in the form of vegetable organizati n,” 
hundred tens of hay are cut annually, part of | every change in the proportion necessary 
which is sold. For every ton of hay sold,|) producing a different effect in the organ 
one cord of manure is purchased. T’o im-|/ mass, One particle more or less of spy ve- 
prove the land and keep it in high tilth, it is!) riety of matter may produce the cabbage or 
necessary of course to manufacture a large deadly nightshade, when an increase or d.m- 
amount of manure. ‘This is done first by the | nution of the same variety of matter moy 
hogs. ‘The man who has the care of them is! produce plants possessed of very diferent 
constantly employed at old hours in furnish- | properties. From the circumstance of the 
ing them materials, such as meadow mud, || combination of every other variety of matter 
peat, weeds, &c.: second, by sheep: in au-| operating in a similar way, by pursuing the 
tumn one hundred and fifty or two hundred |! effects naturally resulting from the various 
wethers are purchased from the droves,|| combinations of the same causes, it is easy ' 
and fed through the winter: by March they |) conceive how the whole vegetable phenome 
are in good flesh and bring a high price,} oe se shia 
and pay well for their keeping; their yards|| ;: ig to be understood that whenever ultimate pa’ 
being furnished with a plenty of mud and || ticles of different kinds of matter, uniting chemics'’, 
litter, when mixed by their excrements||®4 forming solids, they may be with propriely tan 








‘ered as organizations, and consequently become fe°- 


makes a rich compost: third—by the other || erned by a new law resulting from the co-operation «! 
stock and the manure purchased, which || the individual laws inherent in the particles of matter 


; . ; : . ‘forming the organized mass. It is an immutable pre 
Is carefully mixed with twice the quantity of ciple yy the operations of matter, that the same causes 


meadow manure. One cord ot this COTT) pO- || rn the same proportions, and under similar cires® 


pr : : . nee ects, and that by a ¥ 
sition is considered about equal to one cord |) tances: will produce similar effets. 8 fier: 


. ! ‘| riation in the proportions of any of the causes, difer 
of stable manure alone. ‘ent effects are produced 
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na is produced. Indeed, it is surprising that | ithe 7" ws make, which is of great value to the 
pe quant! ity and variety of plants should be || farme r, but bya 
‘ont fned to so limited a space. But when we }| nor even half the e» pense ot feeding. 
oosider the controling powers of the laws My breeds are principally of the Berkshire 
prerning the partic les of matter, and con-|/ full bloods, an i a cross of this breed with the 
ring their union in organization to certain|| Mackey breed. This cross | have found de- 
nite proportions, every difficulty on that || cidedly preterable to the full blocds of either. 
ect naturally vanishes. As all plants|/] have an imported sow of the “ Essex halt 
enw from seeds or buds, it necessari! y follows | blacks,” being a descendant of the “ rkshire, 
‘wat the seed or bud is a perfect germ or nu-|\and highly spoken of by English breeders. 
le of organization, governed in its forma-|| The Mac key pigs were imported into this 
a by the same prevailing laws that per-|) country from England some fifteen or twenty 
| wed the parent stock during its prod uct: on years ago, by Capt. Mackey, of Bo ston, and 
—consequently, the seeds or buds of every) till w ithin a few years were decidedly the 
rariety of plant will, in all cases, produc -e|\ best stock in New England, and perheps in 
smilar plants, although the nourishment, | America. When first imported, Captain 
«hen taken into the general vegetable circu-|| Mackey, on his farm at Weston, not unfre- 
lation, may be similar in all ceses. ‘The pe-||quently brought them up to six hundred 
oyliar assimilating power inherent in each | pounds, at the age of eighteen months. In 
cariety of plants must invariably control, in/\all the essential points, such as maturing 
e preparation and arrangement of the parti-|| early, lightness of offal, greater weight in the 
les, the proportions necessary to enable them) more profitable parte, thinness of skin, &c., 
assume the form of organization peculiar to’ they greatly exceeded the Verkshire breed. 
beplant. Ifthe buds or ‘germsof organization | But by breeding in end in, as it is termed, 
‘one variety of plant be inoculated into a dif- | they had greatly degenerated, and become 
ferent varie ty of plant, vegetation continues in| weak and feeble in constitution, smu!l.in size, 
bud as freely as it would have done on the | ill-shaped, and in some instances deformed. 
parent stock, and all accessions to the growth) With the exception of the human species, no 
of such bud, and the fruit produced, will be}! animal degenerates so rapidly by this practice 
precisely what it would have been if it had | of breeding i in and in, as the hog. Judicious 
remained on the original stock; hence it is! crossing is the only way by which a good 
usual to gather different varieties of fruit] breed of swine can be kept up and preserved. 
from the same tree. By proper attention to this principle, all good 
and valuable qualities of a breed may be pre- 
served and the bad rejected ;~—without it the 
‘best breeds will soon become worthless.— 
J. Breck, Esg.—Dear Sir—In compliance |, With a view of restoring some of the good 
with your request, I cheerfully devote a few | | properties of the Mackey, I tried crossing 
moments to giv ing you an account of my pig-| (them with various breeds, and with none have 
gery. I will premise, by the way, that the ||}succeeded so well as with the Berkshire. 
riter of an article which appeared some |The produce of this cross possesses all the 
onths since in the Yankee Farmer, and | good and valuable points of the Mackey, unit- 
whieh I regret should have found its way into! ed to the health, vigor and size, without any 
nany other papers, has greatly exaggerated | of the coarseness oi ‘the Berkshire. The best 
ie profits of my establishment. I have often || pigs, however, that J] have ever raised, and [ 
é tated, and now repeat, that the manure from! can say without hesitation, the best I have 
y hog pens will pey for all the food which [|| ever seen, were produced by putting a full 
pure hase for them: the residue of their feed,|| blood Berkshire boar to a sow which was a 
oy far the greater part, being the produce of || cross of the Mackey with a “ Mocko,” a New 
my own farm. | York breed, the progeny being half Berkshire, 
W hen the average price of corn is one dol- a quarter Mackey, and a quarter Mocko., 
per bushel and potatoes thirty-three cents,||) My stock of fattening swine usually con- 
and pork will bring twelve and a half cents |,  eiata of about one hundred, besides about fifty 
er pound, I have no hesitation in saying that || stores. My time for slaughtering is in Feb- 
‘sere is a handsome profit in raising pork for|;ruary and March, when half my pigs are at 
‘we market, provided the hogs be of the best the age of fifteen and sixteen months, being 
creeds. With such breeds I have always|\the fall and winter litters of the previous 
found that four quarts of Indian or barley year, the other half being the pigs of the 
neal, with an equal quantity of apples, pump- spring next previous to killing, and are at the 
ds, potatoes or other roots weil cooked, will||age of nine and ten months, The former in 
“ive two pounds of pork. At this rate it will|| years past have weighed from three hundred 
“© perceived that there isa profit on the pork and fifty to four hundred pounds, and in some 
at the above price, exclusive of the manure’ instances as high as five hundred pounds. 
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three hundred and fifty pounds, 





90 Mr, Phinney’s Pigs and Piggery. 
The latter from two hundred and fifty to| 


An inquiry is often made as to the best||fed all the time and kept as 
time of killing, or at what age it is most pro-||If on the other hand they are inte 
fitable to slaughter them. Ona large farm||killing at the age of fifteen or 
where much green herbage is produced and || months, they should not be full fe 
where the value of the manure is taken into||made very fat for the first ten or twe 
the account, | consider the pigs killed at the || months. 
age of fifteen and sixteen months as giving 
the greatest profit. When it is intended to 
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their growth. If intended for ki}}; 
age of nine or ten months, they 











NP at thp 
Should be «4 
tat as poss;| : 
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¢ | course, I took six of my best pigs eig! 
Bo amy | : ee : seeiatinadiiaid . ate. £5 eight we, 
ey kill them at this age, they may be Kept on } old, ali of the same litter, and shut thep 
oie more ordinary and cheaper food for the first || two pens, three in each. Three of the. 
[2 he . ten or twelve months, or till within four or} ted very hich and kept them as fat ‘ Nn, 
ie five months of the time of killing. The)|timeasthey could be made. The other t!.,, 
* ° i » > } ‘yy > > iV < , >} F . - e F . wwe X 
“ee manure they make and the extra weight of || were fed sparingly, upon coarse food, byt 
ve pork more than pay the expense incurred in||jn a healthy growing condition, til] w),. 
r »TI , S > : »* ,c¢ ' . . = x ’ » LT) i 
Tt ve pigs which are to be killed the ensuing win- 


ter and spring, must be kept upon the best 


green and thrown into the pens; the next 


when they were fed as high as the oti. 
They were all slaughtered at the same tip, 





kine” added much more than the others: 


Loa 3 of food from the time they are taken from the || being then sixteen months old. At the o». 
s sow until they are slaughtered. ‘of nine months the full fed pigs were tu. 

1. lhe older class of pigs for the first ten Or |)the heaviest, but at the time of killing. thy 
ae twelve months, are kept principally upon || pigs fed sparingly for the first ten or tw ; 
. * brewers’ grains, with a smal]! quantity of In-|| months, weighed upon an average "&f 

- s dian or barley meal, or rice, ruta baga, sugar | pounds each ‘hore than the others : "ies 6 

: > beet, &c., and in the season of clover, peas, || this additional weicht of pork the ton re w 

ih; oats, cornstalks, weeds, &c., they are “a hy 08 


four or five months before killing, they have 
‘ as much Indian meal, barley meal or rice, 
with an equal quantity of potatoes, apples or 
pumpkins as they will eat, the whole being 


























my manure heap. ‘These results would see, 
very obvious to any one who has noticed ti) 
habits of the animal. In consequence of s)icr 
feeding they were much more active and 
industrious in the manufacture of compost, 





4 well cooked and salted, and given to them|| and this activity at the same time caused th 
4 about blood warm. During the season of || muscles to enlarge and the frame to spread, 
3 fattening, an ear or two of hard corn is every || while the very fat pigs became inactive, and, 
ad day given to each pig. This small quantity |||ike indolent bipeds, they neither worked {ur 
ws they will digest well, and of course there is|/their own benefit nor for that of others. 
3° no waste. Shelled corn soaked in water | 
a made as salt as the water of the ocean, for||, For the eee of ee 
forty-eight hours, with a quart of wood ashes| heap, my pens are kept constantly — 
added to each bushel, and given to them in||™ ith pest.cr swansp mud, about three hun 
oso 4 small quantities, greatly promotes their hea!th | dred loads Seeae annually thrown in : 
4 and growth. ‘Their health and appetité is|| 0) agin ae mn rom my 
. also greatly promoted by throwing a handful || 20"€ Stable, which Is daily a 
ae of charcoal once or twice a week into each . 5 a and ayy herbage _ em 
. of their pens. Their principal food should, | pe dred a “ Pn oe ee _— 
ist however, be cooked as thoroughly and as\| “UMCFE cart loads of manure In 7“ 
ee nicely as if intended for table use. From On regularand systematic feeding and clear 
ati | long practice and repeated experiments, | am ||and dry bedding, the success of raising «” 
a t.-t convinced that two dollars worth of material || fattening swine very much depends. A faith- 
cy well cooked, wili make as much pork as three || ful feeder, also, who has some skill and tast?, 
ae f dollars worth of the same material given in a||and withal a little pride of vocation, 1s Iniis- 
ie raw state. pensable. Homer informs us that much 0 
ae Pigs when first taken from the sow should || the success of Ulysses in rearing his fine hocs, 
Rs be treated with great care, to prevent scour- aoe to be attributed to his faithful ae 
cn it ing and from becoming stinted ; when either || Whom the old soldier styled (dus cusarrac) Bi 
we} of these happen, it will require many days like swine-feeder. 
is, and sometimes weeks, to put them again into|} The annexed is a rough plan, which me} 
: a healthy, growing condition, When first|/serve to give you an idea of the compa 





a deprived of the maternal food, « little new or 
ot skim milk, boiled and slightly salted, and 

















will prevent scouring and greatly promo 








manner in which my hogs are kept. !t 
intended for a plan of the upper story and one 


ie 8 given to them often and in small quantities, : end. The lower story corresponds with - 
: te '' upper, except that the promenade is extene® 
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wt about six feet from the line of the upper || lower story has t+) floor. The only passage 
wtside promenade line. for passing the pigs out and in, is by a slide 


door between each dormitory and the main 
/passage way. The pen being on ground 
which is a little higher at the end where the 
| boilers are placed than at the other, the floor 
|| of the boiler room is on a level with the pas- 
|| Sage way of the upper story, where the pigs 
_kept in this part of the building are taken in 
‘and out. At the other end of the building, 
| the floor of the passage way in the lower story 1s 
on a level with the natural surface of the 
'ground, and by a door at that end of the pas- 
||sage way, the hogs in the lower story are 
taken in and out. You will perceive that a 
pen one hundred feet long and thirty-four 
‘wide, with three in a pen, will furnish ample 
‘accommodations for one hundred and twenty 
jhogs. A passage way for the feeder is made 
a the cooking room to the passage way in 
| 


pLAN OF THE FLOOR OF THE UPPER STORY. 
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the lower story. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
|N. E. Farmer. E. PHINNEY. 
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| To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


PASSAGE WAY, 4 FEET WIDE. 
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| My 


Srr,—In reply to your correspondent, Mrs. 
JENKINSON, page 52 of the Cabinet, I beg 
to say, I have no doubt the use of lead pans 
| for the dairy is highly objectionable, particu- 
larly, as she intimates, “ in the hands of filthy 
and careless persons.” In many places, how- 
ever, zinc pans have been substituted with 
perfect success; and an addition has been 
made to them which facilitates the operations 
of the dairy, and seems to embrace all that 
‘can be desired in that department of rural 
| economy. For the information of those of 
your readers, who have not seen or heard of 
this invention, I beg to offer, for insertion in 
your valuable pages, a particular account of 
\their structure, together with the mode of 
| using them, and remarks on their introduction 
ito general use. One of these pans has been 
made in this country, and is now in use ; the 
‘result of the experiment might form the sub- 


The roof covers the passage way and eat-|| ject of a future communication to the Cabi- 
ng and sleeping apartments on each side, |net. Your Subscriber, Re 
snd made sufficiently high to enable the feeder 
‘0 pass between the pens. The floors of the 
eating and sleeping apartments are made per- 
eelly tight—the floor of the promenade in 
“w@ upper story is laid with narrow plank, 
n'aced about one inch apart, so that whatever || Th , P at | 
's cropped by the pigs, falls through on the || cop astlagguetic sag Sia cone 
compost beneath. The promenade of the || P@CUuar Process, possess many and great ad- 

mons ~ ‘| vantages over those in general use, and are 
* Dormitory 5 ft. sqr. + Eating apartment 5 ft. sqr.| recommended as far superior to any ever 
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Promenade, 
10 ft. square 
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Fig. 12. 


END VIEW. 


September 20, 1839. 





| Double Milk Pans, 
For the use of large or smal! Dairies. 
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adopted, for the purpose of raising the cream 
and facilitating the labors of the dairy. 

1. They are peculiarly strong in their con- 
struction ; not liable to get out of order; and 
most convenient in their form, and take but 
little room in the milk house. 

2. They communicate no unpleasant flavor 


to the milk; are most easily kept clean by | 


means of hot water, a brush and soap; requir- 
ing not a tenth part of the labor necessary to 
keep others swect, and are suitable for every 
season and situation. 

3. They are made of different sizes to suit 
large or smal! dairies, the largest being suffi- 
ciently capacious to contain the milk of half 
a dozen cows, it having been found advan- 
tageous, both to the quantity and quality of 
the butter, to mix together the milk of differ- 
ent cows at the time of setting it to cream. 

4. At the time of skimming, the labor of 
collecting the cream from these pans not being 
a twentieth partof that necessary where pans 
of any other construction are used, while all 
the cream and none of the milk is obtained, 
with the greatest precision and without trou- 
ble. 

5. The business of churning is much facil- 


itated, the butter coming very quickly; and: 
this takes place in a regular way, uninflu-’ 


enced by seasons or circumstances. ‘ 


6. ‘The butter is uniform in quality, and of | 


® marrowy consistence; never herd and 
flinty in winter, and in summer it only re- 


quires the usual care to preserve it firm and_| 
cool; while it is remarkable in the property. 
of keeping sweet for any reasonable length | 


of time, and being of a superior color to that 


made from the same cream in the usual way. | 


A calculation has been made, that a pound of 
butter can be made per week from each cow 
more by this process, than by any other. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PANS, AND MODE OF USING 
THEM. 


Each pan is placed on a strong wooden 
fraine of the most convenient height ; is dish- 
shaped, either square or oblong; the largest 
being about five feet six inches long by thirty 
inches wide : smaller pans can be made to or- 
der. They are dovble, the pan for the milk 
being firmly joined to atother of the same 
shape, but somewhat larger, which forms a 
casing around it; the space between them 
being from two to three inches deep, is for 
the purpose of containing hot water, thus 
forming a bath around the milk. In the 
centre of the upper or milk pan, which 
dips regularly towards the middle, is a fine 
strainer; and to this is attached a short pipe, 
which deseends through the bottom of the 
casing pan, of which, however, it is independ- 
ent; it is furnished with a brass tap, its pur- 
pose being to let off the milk contained in the 


Double Milk Pans. 


! time, so as corpletely to fill the space bety, 
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| upper pan, at the end of the process, ‘7p. 
casing, or bottom pan, is furnished with ty, 
| pipes; one perforates a corner of the Uppe 
‘milk pan, and through this, boiling wat, 
‘poured by means of a funnel at the pp, 
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the pans—thus, as has been said, formiy 
|hot bath around the milk. 


(T 
So > 


By the other Dit 
furnished also with a tap, the water is je; ,» 
at the proper season. Thus the pans, althoy,> 
firmly joined together, are independent ,; 
each other, the union, however, strengthen). 
each in a retnarkable manner. s 
At the time of milking, the taps are close¢. 
and the upper pan is to be filled with the np.) 
as it comes from the cows; after stand» 
twelve hours, the tap is partially unclo-:¢, 
‘and a small portion of the milk is dray 
|away ; this, on examination, will be found | 
contain the impurities of the milk, whic) 
have subsided ; (the peculiar formation ot 
pan having induced the sediment to form ey. 
actly on the strainer) and this economy js «: 
/'much consequence to the quality of the but. 
ter. ‘The casing, or bottom pan, is then to te 
| fill d with Lotling water,* by means of the 
'| pipe which perforates the upper pan, whic) 
'1s then to be closed; and the water is per. 
mitted to stand twelve hours, when it is to be 
drawn off by the tap below, opening first the 
pipe above, togive vent. After this, the milk 
'|1s to be drawn off, by placing a vessel to re- 
ceive it, and opening the tap; every partic!: 
of the cream having risen to the surface.— 
Thus the milk will be found to drain away, 
|| leaving the cream in the pan, from whence it 





‘can be removed with the greatest ease and 
facility ; very little practice in this part of the 
process will make perfect. As soon, however, 
as the cream is removed, the pan should be 
well washed with hot water and soap, which 
will neutralize any acidity there might be; 
and a careful rincing after, fits it for an im- 
mediate re-filling without removal or labor. 

The cream might now be transferred to the 
churn, where it will soon become butter of 
the finest quality ; or it might be “ brought” 
by merely stirring with the hand in a par, 
atter the Devonshire method; either way, 
which is thought most convenient. 


REMARKS. 
This isa new, and most interesting @n° 
convenient process of butter making, the a0- 
vantages of which can scarcely be sufficient’ y 
‘appreciated, but which cannot be fully car 
ried out without the use of double pans. Eve- 
ry housekeeper is fully aware of the advan- 
tage of scalding or “ cooking” the milk whic) 
Sasiasaiiccisdishiucisaieds teal datsepnahinaeietnaiaebanliaenaiine 


* The heat of the water which is first poured into 
‘the pan will be considerably reduced, by coming 19 con: 
|| tact with the cold pans; this therefore should be let of 
after standing some time, and be replaced by other, 
boiling hot. 
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to be kept until the following day, and by 
» means above described, this process is 
ducted in the simplest manner, without | BY REV. H. COLMAN. 
yor or inconvenience, and with the greatest || The season for harvesting our corn crops 
recision, the mode being an improvement on |} will soon be upon us. The extremely hot 
‘vat which is practised in Devonshire, which || weather which we have had for a fortnight 
. take every pan of milk to a hot plate at | past, prior to the late storm, has placed much 
1 end of twelve hours, where it must re-}' of the crop out of the reach of frost; and the 
in “a given time,” to be ascertained by || yield almost universally promises to be abun- 
awearied watchfulness, and then be taken|dant. This may be pronounced the great 
ack to its former place; after which, how-|\crop of New-England. If we have corn 
ver, it is often found to have acquired a burnt || enough, we shall have beef, pork, and poultry 
- snoky flavor, from over-cooking, sufficient ||enough. We do not believe there is any 
. spoil the quality of the butter; while milk|| grain which, considered in all its aspects and 
-;at has been submitted to the heat of boiling || uses, is so valuable. 
water, Will be found to have deposited every|| There are several modes of managing the 
article of cream on the surface, without ac-|/ crop, the fodder and the grain; but they are 
uring any bad flavor; and this is equally || not equally eligible. 
‘ye case with the milk of those cows which, || The first is to top the stalks after the ear 
without this process, is found never to sepa-|/has become perfectly formed and slightly 
rate its cream; and to this circumstance is to|| glazed. There is great danger of periorin- 
bo attributed, ina great measure, the extra ‘ing this operation too early. When done be- 
iantity of butter which is obtained by this|/ fore the corn is generally hardened, the ex- 
management. The cream remains a much||act experiments of William Clark, Esq., of 
ger time sweet, and acquires an aptitude}; Northampton; of John Lorain, of Pennsylva- 
') “butter,” which is truly surprising, render- |! nia, and others, have demonstrated that’ the 
ig unnecessary that incessant beating into/|| loss upon the crop may amount to a quarter 
am for twenty-four hours, as every dairyman|| ora fifth of what the crop would otherwise 
1s wofully experienced, by which the butter} be. The topping of the stalks is, we believe, 
s rendered hot and rancid, even before it is||an unnecessary, useless, and often a perni- 
taken from the churn. cious labor, and therefore not to be advised. 
But perhaps, one of the greatest and most | ‘The second method is to leave the crop 
perceptible advantages of these pans is, the|} untouched until it is perfectly ripened, and 
wner of the dairy is no longer at the mercy || then to cut it up at bottom and carry it all 
* careless and unprincipled servants, who, in } into the barn and husk it. Some gather it in 
the hurry of skimming, are often known to} the field and then cut the fodder. In either 
sicrifice a great portion of the cream to the} case, the corn being thus left, is always ex- 
hog-tub, a loss which soon amounts to a large|| posed to suffer from frost before it is perfectly 
‘onsideration: here, these servants have only || ripened ; and the fodder, it is believed, loses 
‘oset the milk pans running, and they will}| much of its succulence and nutriment. 
‘kim themselves, requiring only a small por-|| ‘The third process is, after the ear is glazed 
ton of care to stop them when the milk has|\ and the corn has passed beyond the boiling or 
pissed away: while another very great injury || roasting state, to cut it up at bottom and let 
's prevented, which arises from the opposite| it dry in the shock. In this way it is early 
vice—that of over-skimming, by which the/)| taken out of the way of the frost; the corn if 
yutter is deteriorated by the stale milk which || properly managed ripens perfectly and weighs 
is thus taken and mixed with the cream, for|| more by the bushel than if perfectly dried, as 
if the strainer be of the proper size and fine-|, by the second method described, and the corn 
ness, the milk will all pass, and the cream || fodder is dried with all its juices retained in 
will all remain. \it; it hasa richness and freshness which ren- 
To a nice observer, however, the means of || der it particularly palatable to cattle, and as 
drawing off the impurities of the milk at the || nutritious for beef or milk stock as any dry 
dettom of the pan before adding the boiling || feed which can be given to them. This ope- 
water, will not be lightly considered ; a close || ration should be executed with care. Let a 
examination of this portion of the milk will|/ hill occasionally be left standing for a support 
convince any ene, by smell as well as taste, ||of the shock against the wind. Bring as 
that “nothing is so disgusting as animal pu-|| many armfuls of the corn cut up as are suffi- 
tricity.” ‘The skim-milk from this process is!| cient to make a good sized shock around the 
sweet, and very superior for the making of || standing hill—set the bottoms well out and 
cheese, tie them all at the top with a wisp of straw, 
turning the head down. But do not first, as 
Never pretend to tell what you do not!/is often practised, tie the corn in small bun- 
cow, idles. In this way the corn and fodder will 
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Vor LV 
1} ee : 
cure perfectly. When it is time to carry it|| with vigor, to prove a source of great poe, 
in, slip a knife under and cut the standing) to those who have sufficient capita) to jpy:.. 
hill; pitch the whole shock into the cart ; and// in the undertaking. . 
being loose and easily handled, by bringing || 1. Not less than from one to three })y; 
the top of the shock into your lap, it will be|/acres of beets to be cultivated the next 
easily husked. A great deal of trouble will| son, in a light and suitable soil near the 
be saved, inthis way. Do not, as is often done, || frum whence manure can be obtained in ¢ 
carry out your corn and make your shocks upon} tity, with short carriage. The land sjoy 
the grass land, as in this case the air will not|| immediately be ploughed very deep, and |,\ 
circulate freely under the shock, and therefore |'so to lie until the spring; and during wint;- 
neither the corn nor the fodder willdry perfect-| the dung should be carted to the land, an; 
ly. The most intelligent farmers in the state ||be placed in large heaps, preparatory for y.« 
estimate generally the value of the corn fod-|/in the spring ; and as soon as the season wil 
der on an acre of corn yielding forty bushels to|| permit, the land should again be ploughed. 
the acre, well cured and saved, as equivalent||and prepared for an early spring sowing, 
for the feeding of any stock, to a ton of Eng-|| March and April being the best meuths: and 
lish hay. Not a few rate iteven higher than} while growing, the crop should be well 
this.— New-England Farmer. tended and kept clean. 


re oallliaitaetiiaiiiannial | 2. During the winter and next summer, 

On the Manufacture of Sugar from the there will ae: temo sutiesent: Sor oe — 
eeialh ‘ton of machinery, and the erection of suita. 

; ble buildings, both for the sugar house and 

To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. ‘fattening establishments, and also for fixing 
Sir,—The time has at length arrived for the | the different apparatus, so as to be in the most 
resuscitation of the Beet Sugar cause, and it||perfect order by early autumn, when the 
only requires the energies of some strong-||crushing might be commenced in September, 
minded individual to call it back to life and|'and be continued through the winter: and 
vigor—not that it has ever shown a symptom ||as soon as the land is cleared of the crop, it 
of decay—it has only slumbered, to recover|| should be ploughed very deep and be thrown 
from the effects of that over-excitement,||into high ridges, with plenty of water fur- 
which it experienced on its first introduction||rows; and on the same land, beets should 
to public notice; and a period of three years || again be sown in the spring, after proper stir- 
has been requisite to enable it to recover its|;ring and working. This system might be 
natural state of equilibrium. It has now} pursued for any length of time, with the cer- 
only to hope that it might go forth on itsown||tainty of obtaining larger crops, with one 
merits, under the management of some one||half the trouble of cleaning, for the beet is 
competent to draw forth its energies; with a\/a meliorating crop, and may be sown many 
capital sufficient to sustain it, and time al-|) years in succession on the same soil, with 
lowed to carry out the operations, beginning || less and Jess labor in the cultivation ; the land 
with the cultivation of the root, and ending|\ having become clear of weeds, and a greater 
with the manufacture of the sugar therefrom. | depth of staple being added to it, by deep 
The way is plain, the success certain ; it only | ploughing before winter. In the report, pub- 
deprecates over-nursing, and a too hasty ex-|| lished by the “ Beet Sugar Society of Phila- 
pectation of final results; courting, “4 the|'delphia,” there is an ion ca of a field, which 
mean time, the closest scrutiny, and rigid ex-|| was preparing for a sixteenth crop of beets 
amination on scientific principles. '|in succession ; several of these crops had been 
The time which has elapsed, has afforded || grown for seed, but for these only had manure 
ample opportunities for experiments, and these || been applied; and yet, the fertility of that 

have strengthened the hypothesis, that sugar, || field had ever been on the increase. 

equal to that from the cane, can be made from}; 3. I would strenuously urge, that the bu- 
the beet, not only to profit, but with manifest||siness be taken up as one of profit and /oss, 
advantage to the agriculture and husbandry|/and not as an experiment; and that it be en- 
of the country; as also, to the system of feed-| tered upon with resources, such as are con- 
ing cattle ak sheep for slaughter; while, for||sidered sufficient for establishing any other 
the dairy, it is universally admitted that the||concern of equal magnitude. Every one 
sugar beet is a crop, superior to every other, ‘knows and admits, that the making of sugar 
hoth as to quantity and quality ; many of the)\is a business that can never fail—that must 
crops, the present year, averaging thirty tons | be carried on—the appetite for it is still ia- 


per acre ; the value being superior to corn,as|\creasing, “growing with our growth and 
food for cows. 


' || strengthening with our strength,” end the 
As this is the proper season to commence |} 


dred 
8a. 
City, 
uan- 


al. 














, | ‘consumption will keep pace with the produc- 
operations in earnest, permit me to sketch a)|tion, until the end of time, for every one 54 


plan, which only requires to be acted upon|!consumer of sugar, in some shape or other; 
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od, generally speaking, it is profitable to all | to step into a fine piece of clover, to pull up 
-oneerned in the fabrication—in the hands of |/a tall weed which he saw growing there, 
»oetent persons, decidedly so. apologising for the weedy state of the land, 
The cultivation of the beet, and the rearing || as he had not yet time to thoroughly clean it, 
-nd fattening of stock, are legitimate objects || being busily engaged in beet sowing !—is it 
-ognected with the sugar house ; and wnited,|| any wonder, that he obtained an extra price 
-soy form a suitable employment for the man for his sugar, at the refinery, amounting to 
»f cultivated mind, whose education and pur- !| one dollar and forty cents per hundred pounds, 
qjits have unfitted him for “ dashing into the || above his neighbors? 
(ar west, with his broad-axe upon his shoul-|) The conjecture, that larger crops, and more 
jor.” or the daily toil of growing his vegeta- | rich in saccharine, can be grown in this coun- 
jos and exposing them forsale in the market | try than in France, has been fully veritied; 
nhisown wagon. Sugar growing, then, is|/but even there, the yield in both has been 
iestined to become a resource to those who, || surprising, in the estimation, too, of a large 
yom reading, study and observation, have be-|| sugar planter at New Orleans, who observed, 
come “enamoured of rural affairs ;” by it is||« if you will insure me seven per cent. of su- 
embraced all that has ever “ charmed the || gar from the Beet, I will cultivate them, and 
eve, the ear, or the heart of the modern agri- | make a profit of 150,000 a year,” and [ cannot 
culturist ;*"—here, he indulges his taste for || resist the opportunity, to mention a conver- 
machinery, chemistry and the arts, and fabri-|| sation which I had with the late lamented 
cates a tropical luxury in his own mild and/}| Mr. George Walker, of Holmesburg, who said, 
healthful region, by means, too, which do not || distinctly, “There are three things which | 
eprive him of his nightly slumbers, or in-|| can promise you in this country—larger crops, 
{ict upon him the pain of urging his servants || more rich in saccharine, and a ready sale for 
ty exertions, endangering health and even}|all the sugar you can make ;” and | am con- 


i} 
| 


2, lest a change of season should mar aa] fident, that the quantity and quality of: the 


prospects for a whole year. ‘crop is increased, by continued cultivation ; 
Is he fond of rearing fine stock, and par-)| the land becoming more suitable to its growth 
ticularly that noblest of all animals, the || by deep ploughing, and thorough cleaning; a 
horse? If [ could take him to the magnificent || deep, clean, and well pulverized soil being 
establishment of Mons. Hamoir, near Valen- | essential to both. 

ciennes, in the heart of the Sugar District of | In the report above mentionel, the aver- 
France, and introduce him to that generous||age yield of sugar &c. per acre is as follows, 
family within the house, and to those perfect| estimating the crop at 40,000 lbs. per acre, 
and beautiful specimens in the stable and) and six per cent. of sugar. 


barn-yard,— where I saw thirty oxen, of the)! sugar, 1st and 2d quality,......2400 Ibs. 





Durham breed, fattening on the refuse of the | Melasses, 2 per cent.,......+++: oe 
sugar house, and the dairy cows of the same 1 Catten, 15 Pet COR. +» +0006 aie 
breed feeding on the same—fifty plough |} 9200 Ibs. per acre. 


horses in one stable, of the largest F lemish |) But at nine per cent. of sugar, which is ob 
breed; seven saddle and carriage horses,)| tained, and a crop of 60,000—the quantity 
reared from the mares of these plough teams, || which can be raised in this country—the ac- 
by a cross with the stout English blood horse ;!' count will stand thus:— 

five three year old colts, for the carriage, and || 





‘ Sugar, 9 per cent.,...+.+++++++5,400 Ibs. 
hunters, of the same breed : and four of one Melasses, 2 per cent., «...+.05. 1,200 
vear old—all beautiful in their form, and of || Cakes, 15 per cent.,....------- 9,000 
superlative strength, and all feeding on the| 15,609 Ibs. per acre. 


refuse of the sugar-house,—I am sure he, 
would be, as I was, enamoured with the beet || Woe 
sugar business! while to the philanthropist, || SU2@t cane, even in some parts of the West 
io such country as France; as Mona. H, ob- || Indies, and the difference will appear striking 
served, the reflection that “the introduction of || indeed. The following account is copied 


the crowth of the beet root has added immea-|| {tom Major Moody’s Report of the estimate 


surably to the moral and physical strength of | of the produce and expenses of a sugar ¢s- 


the country,” must be grateful indeed! Here I} tte in Tortola, which may be relied upon, he 
siw one hundred men and women digging the | h@Ving been appointed, by the court of chan- 
land for the cultivation of the beet, with fifty || C°TY Teceiver, to take charge of the planta- 
horses ploughing in the same field, for the || "00. 

same purpose; but I never saw a new house a at inex a 580 the--200000 the — 
going up in France, except in the neighbor- S88 lbs. per acre. | oar os 
hood of the beet sugar establishments! I | Melasses distilled—44090 gallons of rum, 
remember, while walking over his fields with || _N°stoes employed—8s. 

Mons, Hamoir, that he left me for an instant, ! 


| Now, compare this yield with that from the 





*The produce on 135 acres of beets, at 60,000 lbs. 
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This was in the island of T enille-~this report | Consequence of the approach of winter. 
contains another account, of a crop in the|\a friend has just reminded me of a » 


well cultivated island of Barbadoes. 


Sugar crounds.—66 acres 
Yield of sugar, 116 bhds. @ 1000 Ibs.—185,600 Ibs.— 
Qe12 tha. per acre. 

Melasees distitled—5216 gallons of rum. 

Negroes employed—120, and 390 children. 
These estimates were published, to show the || 
ditference between productive and unproduc- || 
tive estates; the second pays nearly nine per 
cent. profit upon capital invested, the first 
paying 24 per cent. only; the diflerence in 
fivor of good management being 64 per cent. 
profit. But compare even No. 2 with the best 
crops of beet, united to the best management, 
and the difference is very greatly in favor 
of the latter. Melasses given to the cattle, 
horses, sheep and hogs, will pay a profit five 
times as great as that to be obtained from rum 
in the West Indies; rendering even the re- 


fure of the crops, when cut up and soaked for | 


twenty-four hours, the most nutritious and|| 
palutable food. But at the lowest calculation, 
the profit upon the culture and manufacture 
of the beet is most ample; while the advan- 
tages to the cause of agriculture, husbandry, |! 
and the mechanical arts of the country, are 
incalculable. 

It is not, however, my intention to recom- 
mend the manufacture of sugar from the beet 
to the agricultural part of the community 
generally—this is neither expedient or de- 
sirable. In the first place, the necessary out- 
lay for improved machinery, without which 
no good results can be obtained, would ope- 
rate as an interdiction, in very many in- 
stances; while the employ ment would bel) 
foreign to the habits and feelings of such per- 
sons generally, and would lead away their 
attention from the more important and legiti- 
mate objects of their calling. But I wouid 
recommend every farmer to cultivate the su- 
gar beet as winter food for animals of every 
description ; and should they at any time have 
more than they require for this purpose, a 
ready sale might be made at the sugar-houses, 
at a price which would often bring about 
three times the value of the land upon which 
they grew. The real value of this inestima- 
ble crop will not be fully know ns until it is 
cultivated to the full extent of the wants of 
the country. The system of fattening cattle 
and sheep in the winter, is attended with 
great profit; they are purchased lean, at that 
part of the year when they are cheapest, in 


per acre, and a yield of nine percent. of sugar, would 
be 


Roots,—8, 100,000 Ibs. The. 

ene. oP idcecdnkdoccacevenccccdeewetatenene 
Mel aGBOS, i cc ccc cece se cecceneecesccccccoced 162,000 
CROs onccccvcvesec cececes eeececes e° 1,215.000 
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‘which he once adopted in the expenditure 
a crop of sugar beets, which proved very 
fitable. He purchased cows and calye 
ithe commencement of the season for ti ya 
ae the crop, which he fed in stalls, jp +). 
first instance with the leaves or tops, ast! 
were cut off, permitting the calves to take - 
the milk; after the tops were expended, | 
commenced on the roots, allowing « each | cow 
twooil cakes aday. In the spring, the c: 
were sold to the butcher, very large and {\:. 
| and about six months old, at astonichip. 
prices: the cows were then permitted to godry. 
and in six weeks they were also so'd fart, Z 
large prices, at a season when beef was se arce 
anc dear. One little cow, which he purchase; 
for seventeen collars, brought a calf which he 
sold for forty dollars, after which the cow was 
fattened the same season. This plan, he con. 
jouevens, paid him better then any otier of hs ‘ 
labors; and, which was of immence imyortan 

| furnished a mountain of the richest manure, ‘or 
future crops, which would have been dropped 
}and dissipated in the fields, if these c; 
had been pasture-fed in the summer. Her res 
marked, “ Sugar beets against all the work 
for the fattening of cattle.” 

There is yet another mode of expending the 
sugar beet, which is not generally known; 
and although it might be considered by some 
persons as liable to objection, it may be sub- 
stituted for corn and grain in the distillery, 
with the greatest advantage, rendering a spirit 
incomparably more pure and wholesome, and 
taking the place of enormous quantities of 
these articles, which are now distilled, to be 
expended in the destruction of life, instead 
of the support of it. I was present at the 
\crushing of the first beet root in the island 
‘of Jersey, for the purpose of making Frenc/ 
brandy : the establishment was conducted | 
‘men from the wine countries in France, and 
‘the spirit was exported to England, where 
it commanded the best prices in the market, 
|without a suspicion that it had been crawn 
from the beet! its character being equal to 
ithe best old French brandies; and the busi- 
‘ness was a most lucrative one, until it was 
interdicted by an order in council from the 
British government—just as it is said they 
now prevent the manufacture of sugar from 
the beet in England—they have cleshing i- 
‘terests, and cannot afford to allow their peop!e 
to act as they think best for their own i- 
terests, 

It is said, an extensive establishment is £~ 
ing up in an Eastern state, for the purpose of 
manufacturing sugar from the Beet, and thet 
an agent has been despatched to France, 
examine into the present state of the bust 
ness, and to construct machinery for the same 
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purpose In this country. Success is certain ! the time that I returned from that mission, an 
put the greatest advantage to be obtained || event which was the means of an introduction 
y suc a step is, this person will see the pro-/| to Jos. S. Lovering, Esq., agentleman to whose 
oss, conducted with the utmost facility, with-|| generous and unreserved communications in 
: diliculty or fear for the result; and to a|| the business of refining, I am indebted for in- 
profit which will, when taken together, aston- |i formation and experience of the highest or- 
sh him: the only fear is, that a sufficient | der, and which I could not elsewhere have 
quantity of beets will not be obtained the || obtained ; end which enables me to form an 
present year, for the full employment of the | opinion on the subject of machinery, which 
works; and just as they are about to test the |! is, I confess, unfavorable to that at present 
final results, their operations might be para-|/in use in France. I repeat, however, the 
'yzed, and the business be again doomed to|! stimulus which will accrue to the undertak- 
iveyance. ‘This consideration urges me again || ing, from the circumstance of their agent 
to press upon the consideration of those, who || seeing and feeling the facility with which 
intend seriously to go into the concern, the || sugar is made from the bect, will be of the 
expediency of not attempting more the com- || sreatest importance ; insuring to it—if it be 
ing season, than to grow very large quantities |! commenced with a sufficient capital, with an 
of roots, and erect a perfect establishment, for |! abundant supply of roots, and perfect ma- 
conducting the operations with improved ma- || chinery—the most perfect success. 
chinery—a work, quite sufficient to occupy|| From three years experience, in a situation 
the time until next September, and fully too. || unexampled in the means of information, and 
Other establishments are preparing to ope-|| where my attention has been led to the con- 
rite on a few acres of roots only—these are || sideration of improved machinery for the man- 
two much like experiments, and will be dep-|/ ufacture of beet sugar, as well as for the cul- 
recated by all who have the ability to see || tivation of the crop, [ have been enabled to 
that time and capital only, are required toin-|| construct models of the different apparatus 
sure the most perfect success. Would any|| necessary, which will, 1 conceive, facilitate 
one think, tor a tmnoment, of going into the cul-| the business, and cost much less in the fabri- 
tivation of the cane, with the intention of es-|/ cation, than do those in general use, where 
tablishing a sugar house, with any, but very |/the improved modes of working have been 
ample means, and with time sufficient to con- adopted—an important object im a country 
struct and erect the necessary buildings, ma-i| where the high price of machinery compels 


chinerv and apparatus? Just so ought it to purchasers to go to foreign countries for their 
be with the beet sugar business—a_ business supplies. The models are 

of far more real importance in its results, 
and w ith equal magnitude of enterprise ; for 9 A Drill, for sowing the beet and other seeds. 
a plantation of four hundred acres might be || 3. A Barrow Hoe, for cleaning the crops. 

mace to produce twenty-four millions of || 4 4 tand Hoe, French pattern. 

ponds of roots; two millions, one hundred|| 6. A Self-Skimming Double Milk Pan. 

and sixty thousand pounds of sugar—upwards FOR THE SUGAR HOUSE 

of fourteen hundred hogsheads—forty-eight ul 


: 7. A Rasp, fi shing roots. 
thousand pounds of melasses, and three mil-|] § Ciais and cloths for pressing. 
lions eight hundred and forty thousand pounds|| 9. A Sand and Bags for sediment and omens. 
$00 ae . : : 10, ress, on a most convenient principle. 
of cakes the two last articles, sufficient to 11. A pair of Defecating Pans. new construction. 
fatten about eight thousand sheep !—a concern || 12. French Tap, for drawing off clear. 
extensive enough to employ many hands, and 13. Apparatus for washing animal carbon. 


ie . 14. Do. for drying and re-caleining do. 
of such importance as to demand a careful || 35. mechanical Filter, new construction. 


and circumspect distribution of the means i Soe Filter. 


adopted to call forth all its energies. i. aneaen Senernaen, Boiling Pan, and Evaporator, 


On the advantage of importing machinery || 18. Machine for evaporating from 7° to 210. 
from France, I confess I am somewhat skep- 19. Steam Generator, and Boiling Pan, united. 
tical hil ’ ep h 20. Sa oke-consuming fire places. 

cal—while engaged on my mission to t at || 21. A Beet cutter, fur the dessicating process. 
country, as agent to the “ Beet Sugar Soci- 


A set of three Harrows, on a new construction. 
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ety of Philadelphia,” it was my business to 
examine all the establishments which lay in 
my route, and to which I had the most unlim- 
ited means of access, by letters of introduc- 
tion, furnished by some of the first men of 
this country and of England; and I am sure 
my excellent and intelligent friends in France 
will permit me to say—and I do it not in dis- 
paragement—their machinery is far inferior 
to that with which I have been engaged, since 


*To a person of capital and enterprise, 


* The business of sugar making from the beet—un- 
like many other businesses—may be taken up and 
pursued to the end; or if difficulties arise, so as to 
prevent the accomplishment of the undertaking, all is 
not lost—in many cases nothing need be lost—for if 
the possibility of such an event be kept in view at the 
time of the erection of the buildings. they might he 
made to take a form which will permit them to be 
turned to other purposes; and a great portion of them 
will be required for the housing and feeding of the cat- 
tle and sheep with the crops, with space for steaming 
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! 
Wishing to enter business, and casting about 
for a suitable employment, | would say, where 
will you find one more healthy, interesting, 
or profitable! An untrodden field is open 
before you, with no fear of too many competi- 
tors—no cause for alarm, lest your neighbor, 
whose place of business might be better situ- 
ated than your own, might draw away your 
customers, or that the adjoining premises 
might be taken by some one, whose interests 
will clash with yours—no dread, that the 
present fashions might change, and leave you 
with a heavy stock on your hands, or that a 
new one might spring up, and call for fresh 


Manufacture of Sugar from the Beet. 


Vor. IV. 
&c., vieing with his neighbors, who », 

grow the largest and the cleanest crops—th¢., 
‘the dairy-man, with his improved Durham. 
‘competing with adl the world for quantity ang 
quality of milk, and fat veal and rich butte 
_—then the cattle feeder, with oxen of seven. 
ty score; and the feeder of sheep, and ti, 
maker of house lamb, without the risk of 
or scab; with his flock under his eye, ap, 
‘managed with the greatest ease and regular. 
ty—and his stud of horses and brood mares. 
“beautiful to look upon!” and lastly, the 
sugar house, with its machinery and well ap. 


[peated apparatus, as true as clock work: 
purchases, which cannot, perhaps, be made | calling into requisition his chemical science, 
without sacrificing at auction the profits of |as well as his mechanical skill—and al] oc. 
Ep ak® years. In the beet sugar business, every ‘cupied in the preparation of an article {i 


the observation verified ina more striking man- 
ner, than amongst those engaged in that em- 
ployment in France ; they form a distinct class 
of agriculturists ; many among them are men 
of the highest attainments, and in the service 
of the government, and of the first standing 
in society. The success which now attends 
the manufacture of sugar in France, where 


2 neighbor is a friend; and I have never seen|| Which there is as regular a demand as fo; 


bread, and which will always obtain as ready 
asale in the market, maugre all the changes 
lof fashion, by which many traders might be 
_prostrated—and all conducted without hurry 
jor contusion—no fear lest a premature frost 
‘might put a period to his labors before half 
| the work is done (as is often the case in the 
jcane districts in this country) or, that the 


considerably more than half the supply of the || same evil might assail his next spring crops, 
whole country is made from the beet, is to be || blasting at once his hopes for the whole year 
attributed to the untiring perseverance of the | —for of all the crops that are cultivated, per- 

resent Mons. Crespel Delisse, of Arras, and | haps the sugar beet is the most secure in this 
Marshal Marmont, Duke of Ragusa—but|| respect, as the time of sowing might be de- 
for these noble and scientific men, the busi-||layed, if the season is unpropitious, and the 


ness would have sunk; they, however, de-. 
termined to pursue it, through evil and through | 
good report ; and the result has justified their| 
highest expectations. To the former of these’ 
gentlemen, I owe a debt of gratitute, for the, 
kind and liberal manner in which he instruct-| 
ed me in his mode of working, at his fine es-| 
tablishment at Arras; a mode which was, 
considered, by a committee sent from Prussia | 
to examine the different methods pursued | 


time of harvesting be expedited in bad sea- 
sons, without essential injury to the crop, or, 
with less evil than would accrue to any other. 

At the same time, as has already been ob- 
served, the business of sugar making ought 
not to be taken up by agriculturists general- 
ly: there must be many consumers to one 
producer, or there will be no purchasers— 
and if this law of reason were observed and 
reflected upon, there would be fewer cases 


throughout the sugar districts, superior to all of mania. All, however, can indulge in the 
others, and by which he has accumulated | cultivation of the beet, but it is those only ot 
large property. | capital and enterprise, who should engage in 


The great diversity of employments, con- | 


the manufacture of sugar therefrom ; and not 





Be: nected with the business of sugar growing, | even then, until due provision has been made, 











ie tie | renders it very delightful—tirst, there is the || and the business placed in the hands of some 
ae @ agriculturist, with his improved machinery, || person who is competent to conduct the dii- 
a ploughs, harrows, scufflers, cultivators, drills, || erent operations to their final results— then 
mai ft ~ we —____——||it must succeed, and better perhaps in this 
aa their food and other purposes, as also for protecting | eountry than in anv other in the world 

; wa the roots for winter feeding. | e ay : -” : 

as fe Lonce knew a gentleman who, in erecting a long The puerile idea, so sedulously prope- 
Yi r row of warehouses, placed blank windows and doors'|| gated at the first introduction of the sugar 


in every story, and arranged the internal! parts so that, | 
in the event of the failure of the business in which at} 
that time he was engaged, they might readily be con-| 
verted into dwelling honses—the result justified his) 
prudence and foresight, for a war put an end to his im- 
portations : but the income which he now derives from 
the rents of those houses makes ample amends for his 
disappointment—just so might it be with the culture 
of the beet for the perpose of manufacturing sugar; if) 
the erent be relinquished, the expending of the root in| 
the rearing and fattening of stock, will prove a source 
of ample profit and pleasure to all who are “— in 
it. - P. 


beet to notice, that “every occupier of a six- 


_- 


*[ remember a plain Farmer called upon me #4 
said, “ I want, Mister, to make my own sugar—peop'? 
talk about the good of the country, and this and that. 
all which I don't pretend to know any thing about— 
but I want to make sugar,—so if you'll come up and pe 
us in the way on’t, ‘ll pay you for't. I got a quarter 
acre of fine beets, and my wife got plenty of pots and 
kettles and pans and buckets—as many I guess ** 
you'll want; but if you want any thing else, why yo* 
can bring it up with you: J want to make sugar.”—+?- 
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-eonth part of an acre of land could grow his} It is mentioned in remark No. 4, by D. P 


en sugar and kill his own mutton,” has ‘Scnvetier. that he filled a small trench with 
nought the subject into utter contempt; and 


+ will not be able to rise to the consideration | lime ” each side of the hedge, to eure 7 
hich it merits, until it is taken up in the from the mice. It may be considered certain, 
way here recommended. What man has that this lime has operated an important effect 
done, man may do—and it will not be readily || no¢ only in protecting the hedge from various 
sslieved that what is done in France, not on-} Ai . 

= descriptions of depredators—but, being taken 


'y without difficulty but with the greatest fa-| . 
-ility, cannot be done in this country, where |/up into the circulation, has added materially 
to the health and vigor of the plants. 


nature and the arts have done so much to dis- 
euish i all others. 
tinguish it above Re ene With great regard, I remain, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 20, 1839. | Your friend, 
| 
The above, in manuscript, was submitted | 


to Josepn S. Lovertne, Esq., for his ap-|| Bethlehem, Aug. 6, 1239. 
oroval. It was returned with the following! Morris Lonestrern, Ese. 


Ong ee 
estimonial, which, from such a source,|| S!®,—In answer to your request for infor- 


seslen valutane ia Gevee of the entenneins ‘mation as to the method of planting and 
speae ve _ pegs. my live hedge, I have to state, that 
Philadelphia, Sept. 21, 1839. || the first preparation was a trench made in 

Mr. James Pepper: the fall of 1831—one foot deep, and one foot 
Dear Sir,—I have read your paper on the wide, as far as it was intended to plant the 
subject of beet sugar with pleasure, and agree || hedge; the upper and lower earth was thrown 
with you in opinion, that an establishment, jtogetaer on one side. After the trench was 
such as you contemplate, properly conducted, || « nished, the earth was thrown in again, mix- 
would not only prove a highly interesting one ||!" It a8 well as possible, and adding some 
to all connected with it, but would also yield |well rotted a ae thus it remained till 
an abundant return to the eapitalist; and had March, 1832. In December, 1851, fifteen 
[not already enough for one man to attend|| hundred quicks, or plants, of the “ Crasegus 
to, [should rejoice to be among the first to ao maple leaved Washington or 
enter the field. irginia thorn,” were procured from the 
As regards the mention of my name in your Messrs. Lanpretu, of Philadelphia, for which 
paper, the flattering terms in which you have) they charged us six dollars and twenty-five 


Morris Lonostrern. 
(Valley Green,) Montgomery co., Pa. 


’ 


placed it there, forbid me to object ; although, || C&"'S though they now advertise them at 
ssa general rule, I am averse to having my five dollars per thousand in their catalogue or 
name in public print in any shape. i hese were kept in a cellar till 
I am, dear sir, your's truly, March, 1832, when they were planted. Be- 
Joseru S. Loverine. || ore planting they were prepared as follows: 

‘Every plant was trimmed of every side root, 
and the main roots were cut off in the length 
Virginia Thorn Hedge of six inches, and the top of two inches.— 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. They were then planted at the distance of 
ot eight inches one from the other in the rows 

| The enclosed communication from D. P. with a dibble, that is, with a piece of pointed 
ScnneLter, of Bethlehem, on a subject of || wood, as cabbage plants are usually planted. 
much importance to the farming interest, may | They were plaited the first time in the spring 
be considered sufficiently interesting for gen-|,°f 1834, which might have been done a year 
eral perusal. The hedge referred to, is so far | rnC™ if the field mice had not done so much 
— eee , damage by gnawing them off in the ground, 
superior to the ordinary attempts at live-fenc- ‘making gaps and forcing me to plant young 
ing, that the intelligent cultivator, at my re- ee i ees years, yee a 
ques «gs -.||able to plait them the first time. e first 
ae ea eS eae plaiting is to be done as close to the ground 


; as possible. They will throw out a number 
It is now, after having been planted about|| of shoots close together along the whole line ; 


seven years, of an average and nearly uniform these are to be headed down the next spring 


heig i _||in the following manner ; the strongest shoots 
a of six feet, and is an effectual protec lave to be. leit about @iteon inches ling: 
ion to a flourishing vineyard, of which there ‘the next about one-third shorter, and the 


are several in the vicinity of Bethlehem. |weakest the shortest; the reason of heading 
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down the shoots of different heights is, that 
the hedge may be close and thick between 
the different plaitings. 1 have taken notice 
that they seldom throw out shoots at the sides 
of the stems, but mostly at the top; therefore || 
if all the shoots were headed down of an 
equal height, the hedge would not be so close 
between the different plaitings, but by head- 
ing them down at different heights, it will be | 
fill and close fromm the bottom to the top.— 
Beiore the second and every other plaiting, || 
the strong side shoots are cut off to three or) 
four inches, and if there should be too many | 
upright strong shoots for plaiting, some of || 
them are cut out, which makes the plaiting || 
easier. After the second and every other| 
plaiting the sides of the hedge are trimmed |, 
with a pair of garden shears, but only in the |) 
spring ; atter the hedge is finished, it is to be } 
sheared twice a year, that is, in spring and } 
surmmer. 
REMARKS. 


1. Icall this method the American method, 
as | have neither heard nor read of its being 
practised elsewhere. 

2. What I call plaiting, is twisting the 
shoots torether ina continuous line. Where 
they do not keep well together, they should 
be tied with willows. The longer the shoots 
are, the easier they are plaited. 

3. ‘The person that plaits the hedge ought 








mittens, and must also take care not to bend 
tne shoots too short, as they would be apt to 
break. 


Mould for Pri 


/mechanic can easily make one. 


Tson ' . 'a long time, and needs no repair. 
to have a pair of good thick leather gloves or || 


of deal, through the bottom of which is a ly 
'for the introduction of the handle of a secon! 


nting Buller. Vor. IV 


—_ - -— - 
—— + 


Mould for Printing Batter, 





Fig. 14. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Sir,—I herewith send you for examin). 
tioa, an article, which, I think, should be ,, 
the hands of every farmer—certainly of eyo. 
ry dairyman—and as I notice a communes. 
tion in your last number (August) suv vest; 


‘the propriety of making the cffice of ; 
| farmers’ Cabinet a me a of Models 
“C 


and Improved Implements,” &§c., 1 w 


‘most respectfully tender the small ert) 
above figured. 
‘or Stamper”—is very simple in construction, 


It is called a “ Butter Mou! 
and can be had for a mere trifle. It is nv 
generally known or manufactured, but an 
It will last 


Description.—The butter stamp consists o! 


‘a smal! round box, fastened to a square piece 


4. To protect the plants against the mice, | box, which fits within the first. The secon! 


ditferent methods were tried—first, | made a 
trench on each side of the hedge about four 
inches deep, and filled it with unslacked lime 
—then pieces of woollen rags were dipped 
in turpentine and put in their holes—and 
thirdly, [ made small balls of dough, made up 
of flour mixed with arsenic and sugar, and 
rol!od in Jard, which were strewed about the 
heige before winter. Which of the three 
methods preserved the hedge most I know 
not; at all events after some years it grew 
too strong for the mice. 

5. If} notwithstanding al] care, holes or 
gaps should happen between the plaitings, 
these may be closed up with side shoots, in 
which case the strongest should be left in 
such places, and not cut off before plaiting. 

6. The hedge does not grow well under 
the shade of large trees. 

7. Lam inclined to think that a hedge 
planted and trained in this way may be fin- 
ished in six or eight years, 

I remain, most respectfully, 
Your ob’t servant, 
Davip Perer ScHNELLER. 





| box is similar to the first, except it is detach: 
‘from the bottom, and consists of three pieces 
\of wood hollowed out and made to shut clos 
to each other. When the handle with the 
bottom attached is drawn down, the pir 
fall intoa grove running around the bot 
of the second box. The butter is weighe: 
and placed in the box, the handle being cow: 
The stamp is then placed on the top of t 
butter, and forced down hard, giving it the 
proper shape and print—after which the bu- 
|ter is turned out complete by forcing the b'- 
tom up, by means of the handle seen in ' 
‘firure, which causes the second box to © 
‘apart, as it were, and thus releases the butter. 
This is a very expeditious way of prinue. 
-and moulding butter. 
| Fig. A represents the article with the bv" 
ter in it—the stamp on and all ready to fore 
out. Bthe part or one of the sides of © 
,three sided inner box. C the bottom w™ 
handle. W. 
| New Castle co., Del., Sept. 24, 1839. 


| This article may be obtained at No. si, 
1 North Second street. 
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n-oly to am Address to Jeracy Farmerse 
»» Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. | 
Syr,— Although [am but a plain man, and 
ay bread by more than the sweat of my 

- yet, as I domy duty in keeping down 
coeds and reading the Cabinet, f may 

ye, be allowed to give an opinion on a 

d dissertation which appears at page 

-~ othe Cabinet, as copied from the Ledger, 
which the writer has displayed great soli- 
for the Jersey Farmers, and has taken | 

ae) pains to bring them acquainted with a 
anafacture, which he considers well adapted | 
sl! yo their “odd times,” as Mrs. Jenkin-| 
,eys. Now, there is nct anarticle inthe 
hinet which Id do not repeatedly read ov rer | 


‘re the next number arrives, but after pe-|/ 


ing the paper above mentioned half a do-| 

en times, | must confess I do not yet quite 

derstand it—in consequence, of course, » of | 
wn short sightedness—but so it is. 

Inthe first place, he tells us, the “ resources}| 
‘> manure in our stzte are limited.” Now I || 
id suppose it rather the reverse, for, lying, 

he ata within reach of two of the| | 
vest and best markets in the union—and in || 
this respect he has justly called us “ favored” || 
—wi re ha ive the means of obtaining from thence 
austible supplies of manure, in many || 
ices as back carriage, and in others, by || 
er conveyance, to any extent. But it/| 
ms to me a paradox, to hear that “our 
n, Open, and in m: iny places sandy soils, | 


rewire rather active manure.” Why, [| 





vald siy, these manures are expressly cal- || 

lated for soils of an opposite nature ! 

He then goes on to ,Press upon us “ the || 
dy of the sciences,” and concludes the || 


soda, already combined with substances ex- 


actly fit for immediate use; and I again re- 
mark, these may be obtained in any quantity. 

But, all that he has said, is introductory to 
his plan for * finding employme nt for regular 
establishments, and making a new and useful 


»., branch of business.”” Now all this is very 


well, but much more applicable to those who 
are seeking for such employment, than for us 
Jersey Farmers, who have more than suffi- 


cient to employ us, did we only devote our- 


selves to our more immediate concerns, and 


‘\leave to others the making of “ agricultural 
soap!’ A person who trades in “salted sal- 
mon, herrings, and all kinds of fish,” smiled 
at the idea of cutting off heads and fins for 


making “agricultural soap,” for the sake of 
saving in the expense of the barrel and cost 
of transportation. He thouglit it the most ri- 


‘diculous idea imaginable, and said, “ask the 


gentleman to calculate the value of these ar- 
ticles contained in a barrel, and which now 
sell for the price of the fish, and strike the 
‘balance i in favor of converting them into ag- 
|| ricultural soap!’ 

But the writer seems entirely to have over- 
looked our inexhaustible beds of marl, which 
the geologists tell us contain twelve per 
cent. of potash, combined too with a substance 
peculiarly adapted to “our warm, open, and 
in many places sandy soils,” giving them 
|tenacity, and adding, or rather creating a sta. 
‘ple to our sands, which enables them to pro- 
|duce and carry crops, equal to almost any in 


the union. Our resources for manure limited ? 


Why, they are inexhaustible! and although 
‘I do not wish to discourage “ the study of the 
sciences,” amongst those for whose use such 
a study is best calculated, yet I cannot help 


meg eee t 6 


mragraph, by reiterating the request, that | thinking that a Jersey farmer might be ex- 
-e would “make ourselves acquainted with || cused, on the score of having something much 
esciences.” Now all this is, I dare say, ac-| more necessary to attend to than “to become 
ring to the book, and very good ; but if he || acquainted w ith the laws by which nature 
vre himself a farmer, he would see that this | ‘controls every thing that they do.” I beg 
‘to us hard workers, quite out of place, —| “once more not to be conside ‘red as objec ting 
He then tells us, that it is impossible to pro-|! to the “ study of the sciences” —that is a sub- 
re as much wood ash, “ which we know || ject which merits the attention of men of high 
ns potash,” as would manure a large || attainments in science and philosophy, and 
rion of land, and therefore recommends to! | | who are more likely to do justice to it; Lonly 
ir 7 tic e, the use of soda,— ‘an alkali that | deprec ate the idea, that it is necessary, or 
in be pre ocured ftom various substances, and || even desirable, for the employment of the 
great quantities ;” and that at present it||husbandman, whose daily labor is only suffi- 
be procured, at one place on the Brandy- || cient to obtain for his family their daily 
‘ine, Delaware, for four dollars per hundred bread. 
ponds, He before observes, “the caustic|| I must add, I have known the most egre- 
~— of potash and soda as manure, is so | gious follies perpetrated under the sanction 
', that it is necessary to seek out some ‘of “science,” that ever entered the head 
sule and economical way of applying them, || of mortal, and I consider the proposal con- 
oF forming combinations with other sub- tained j in the article on page 64 of the Cabi- 
stances.” Now he does not seem to know—|| net, the ne plus ultra. It is from the Farm- 
that in “the leached ashes, which may be/!er’s Register, and the production of a writer 
purchased on the wharves of the cities in al-'|on the subject of “ Vegetable Physiology.” 
most any quantity, is contained the potash and ''To be sure, he modestly ventures to propose, 
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what he considers the best plan for cultivating 
potatoes, but they must be physiological po- 
tatoes to bear to have “ their branches, all but 


Agricultural Chemistry. 





| fermentation of it should be prevented as muck 





Vou. IV. 





nee 


3 


‘as possible. The surface should be defen... 
as much as possible from the oxygen of ») 


the tops, covered up three times,” before they ||atmosphere; a compact marl, or a tenac, 


are allowed to go to seed! 


Now after this,| clay, offers the best protection against th... 


if any one will turn to the 36th page of the | and before the dung is covered over, o, .. 
Cabinet, and peruse the article “on hilling || it were, sealed up, it should be dried as m,,,. 


potatoes,” written evidently by a practical ||as possible. 


If the dung is found at any +, 


man, he will, I think, be capable of forming || to heat strongly, it should be turned over, ;. 


a correct judgment of the value of a theoret- 
ical “ wale of the elements of science.” 
A Jersey Farmer. 
Rancocus Creek, Sept. 24th, 1839. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Agricultural Chemistry.—-By Davy: 


[Continued from page 2).| 
It is a common practice amongst farmers to 
suffer the farm-yard dung to ferment till the 
fibrous texture of the vegetable matter is en- 
tirely broken down, and till the manure be- 


cooled by exposure to air. 

When dung is to be preserved for any tiy,, 
the situation in which it is kept is of impor. 
ance. It should, if possible, be defended {;,, 
the sun. To preserve it under sheds wo); 
be of great use ; or to make the site of a duno. 
hill on the north side of a wall. The floor; 
which the dung is heaped, should have ap jp. 
clination to the centre, and there should be 
drains connected with a small well, furnish: 
with a pump, by which any fluid matter ay 

‘be collected for the use of the land, It i» 


comes perfectly cold, and so soft as to be easily || often happens that a dense mucilaginous ay 


cut by the spade, 

laieipuaions of the general theoretical 
views unfavorable to this practice, founded 
upon the nature and composition of vegetable 
substances, there are many arguments and 
facts which show that it is prejudicial to the 
interests of the farmer. 

During the violent fermentation which is 
necessary for reducing farm-yard manure to 
the state in which it is called short muck, 
not only a large quantity of fluid, but like- 
wise of gaseous matter, is lost; so much so, 
that the dung is reduced one half, or two 
thirds in weight; and the principal elastic 
matter disengaged is carbonic acid, with some 
ammonia; and both these, if retained by the 
moisture in the soil, are capable of becoming 
an useful nourishment of plants. 

In the writings of scientific agriculturists, 
a great mass of facts may be found in favor of 
the application of farm-yard dung in a recent 
state. Mr. Young, in the essays on manures, 
adduces a number of excellent authorities 
in support of the plan. Many who doubted 
have beey lately convinced ; and perhaps there 
is no subject of investigation in which there 
is such a union of theoretical and practical 
evidence, _ | have myself within the last ten 
years witnessed a number of distinct proofs 
on the subject. I shall content myself with 
quoting that which ought to have, and which 
I am sure will have, the greatest weight 
among agriculturists. Within the last seven 
years Mr. Coke has entirely given up the 
system formerly adopted on his farm of apply- 
ing fermented dung ; and he informs me that 
his crops have been since, as good as they 
ever were, and that his manure goes nearly 
twice as far. 


In cases where farm yard dung cannot be 
immediately applied to crops, the destructive 


extractive fluid is suffered to drain away fro 
the dung-hill, so as to be entirely lost to the 
farm. 

In America, plaster of paris, or gypsum, is 
employed with signal success; but in most 
counties of England it has failed, though tried 
in various ways, and upon different crops, 

Very discordant notions have been formed 
as to the mode of operation of gypsum. |t 
has been supposed by some persons to act \y 
its power of attracting moisture from the ar: 
but this agency must be comparatively insi- 
nificant. When combined with water, it re- 
tains that fluid too powerfully to yield it t 
the roots of the plant, and its adhesive attrac. 
tion for moisture is inconsiderable ; the sma. 
quantity in which it is used, likewise is a cur- 
cumstance hostile to this idea. 

It has been said that gypsum assists the 
putrefaction of animal substances, and the 
decomposition of manure. I have tried some 
experiments on this subject, which are con- 
tradictory tothe notion. I mixed some minced 
veal with about one-hundredth part of its 
weight of gypsum, and exposed some vee: 
without gypsum under the same circul- 
stances; there was no difference in the time 
in which they began to putrefy, and the pro 
cess was most rapid in the case in which there 
was no gypsum present. I made other sim: 
lar mixtures, employing in some cases larger 
‘and in some cases smaller quantities of gy} 
sum ; and I used pigeon’s dung in one instance 
instead of flesh, and with precisely similar 
results. It certainly in no case increas 
rapidity of putrefaction. The Berkshire an 
the Wiltshire peat ashes, which are used 
a top-dressing for cultivated grasses, partie” 
larly sainfoin and clover, contain a consider 
ble portion of gypsum. In the Newberry 
peat ashes, I have found from one-fourth “ 
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third of gypsum; and a larger quantity the gradual dissolution of snows, agd the al- 
ome peat ashes, from the neighborhood of | terations from wet to dry, tend to pulverize it 
-kbridge. Inexamining the ashes of sain- and to mix its different parts together. 

_ clover and rye grass, I found that they | Sinummtasaaninamedmdien nia 

sonsidere antities ps oil ; ; 

c nom See cdniie on yeeess Extract from the Courier Agricole, Paris, 1839. 
bined as a necessary part of this woody — en a 

If this be allowed, it is easy to explain |. M. Gaprrer Stwons, nurseryman at Metz, 

_, geason Why it operates in such smal] |!8 Said to have succeeded in grafting a chest- 
sotities; for the whole of a clover crop, or |7¥¢ 0” the oak, and M. d HomBre FirMas, 
_nfoin Crop, ON an acre, according to my es- ‘member of the Academy of Gard, has pub- 
mation, would afford by incineration only |lished in the Bulletin, of the Agr. Society of 
» see or four bushels of gypsum. The reason Nimes, that he, some years since, successfully 
“iy gypsum is not always efficacious, is pro- | grafted the chestnut on the cork oak tree, and 
sly because most cultivated soils contain it || that his maternal great-grand-mother, more 
sufficient quantities for the use of the grasses, || than one hundred years since, had a number 

Io the common course of cultivation, eyp-| of oak trees grafted with different kinds of 
«mis furnished in the manure ; for it is con-|| Chestnuts, in her property of Sauvage. Three 
nined in stable dung, and in the dung of all||0f these oaks still exist, which he shows to 
attle fed on grass; and it is not taken up|] ¥!S!tors, and it isa remarkable circumstance 
5 grain crops, or crops of peas and beans.—|| that having been grafted high up, their hed 
‘ord Dundas informs me, that he tried gyp-. branches yield chestnuts of the kind called 
-m withont any benefit on two of his estates ; || Pe’te’grines, whilst the body of the tree be- 
> was induced to have the soil examined for||!ow throws out oaken branches. 
vypsum, and this substance was found in both sami. on bean “sede aaa al lads the salitien’ 
the sotls. “Journal d’Annouces— Agricole Horticoles—and d’e- 
“Should these statements be confirmed by||conomice Rural.” Three francs for twelve numbers of 
‘yture Inquiries, a practical inference of some Director of the Courier, Rue Taranne, No. 12, Paris. 
vlue may be derived from them. 

When common salt acts as a manure, it is 
srobably by entering into the composition of | 
he plant in the same manner as gypsum, | 
oosphate of lime, and the alkalies. 

Common salt is offensive to insects. 

When water used in irrigation has flowed | 
wera caleareous country, it is generally found | 
mpregnated with carbonate of lime; and in| 
‘his state it tends, in many instances, to me-| 
orate the soil, and, | may add, to counteract | 
tie effect of rain-water, to dissolve and re-' 




































Berkshire Pigs.——An Inquiry. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Mr. Epiror,—If information can be had 
through the medium of the Farmers’ Cabinet, 
where Berkshire pigs can be bought, and at 
what price, with an account of their charac- 
ter, as to the best age for fattening them— 
what they are susceptible of weighing at va- 
rious ages—when full grown, &c., nodoubt but 
it will confer a favor upon many of the read- 
ers of your very valuable paper, and particu- 
alae , larly upon myself, as I should hike to purchase 
ee gt ony of lime from the soil.— || 5 male vig of that breed; being fully convinced, 
yi 1 a where irrigation is much em-)|hoth from experience and observation, that 
Ca r ow fon ao ane np of |! there is double the profit in rearing pigs of a 
at th vane ” enerency of fs Com-|! good breed, than there is in rearing those of an 
pound im tae soil of the irrigated lands; || inferior breed,—also believing, from the vari- 
vut in this country, (England) even in chalk. ous accounts I have seen in several agricu)- 

tural papers, that the Berkshire is preferable to 


ustriets, the superficial soil is often en-' 
urely desti ime: j | . : 
oe estitute of carbonate of lime; it has any other breed of pigs. A Svunscriper. 
n removed in process of time, supposing Frederica, Kemt co., Del., June 6, 1£39. 
The above note, bearing date June 6, 1839, did not 


‘iat it previously existed in the soil, by the 
| reach the hands of the Editor until after the Cabinet 


— power cf rain-water. |) regeh the bande of the Ito me she Cee 
. ‘.: ne . | for September ha en put to press. e delay is to 
; 7 “ hen it is not employed In Preparing || be regretted ;—but we nevertheless hope, that any gen- 
od for animals, should be applied tothe pur- | tleman or gentlemen possessing the information songht 


nose of th : - || for, will avail themselves of the earliest opportunity 
and thi ™ Per eg of manure for plants ; | of communicating it to the public through the medium 
‘ne this is effected by means of green crops, || of the Cabinet. Our highly esteemed and worthy fel- 


‘2 Consequence of the absorption of carbona- || !ow citizen, J. ee Eeq., has lately added, by 
ceous : : ; importation, to his already valuable stock—several 

a sone in the carbonic acid of the at-| Berkshires of pure blood. We have notseen them, but 
mosphere. In a summer’s fallow a period is 


; learn that ae very superior animals. We pre- 

‘Ways lost in which vegetables may be raised, || #¥me that Mr. Wolbert will, if he has not at present 
: : *|| soon have pigs of the pure Berkshire breed to dispose of 

either as food for animals, or as nourishment for | Saioaipbenieaie-beataaie 

‘ne next crop; and the texture of the soil is 

vot'somuch improved by its exposure, as in 

Winter, when the expansive powers of ice, 





No food, no cattle—no cattle, no dung—no 


dung, no grain, is a maxim that ought to be 
firmly fixed in every farmer’s mind. 
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Quantity¥e rain which has fallen in each month|\2* 2» Hmes’s Patent Cast Iron Threshing 


Machine. 

since January 1, 1539. Inches. 

Bat epemth.. oc ccccesccctese 0.600008 ++ 5.03 

DO eR. . 0's 66d be 06 vb dic HE CEEES Nodied 3.42 

BO GOD axs 0 0 bc cc be cc cece de Hedetbtecsi 1.50 

Qety CROMER 60 ve Wece cb sescdcctesee secklD 

Sth MON, . 020 -e eee ccce ce sececereses 6.07 

eee eee 

Fed GEOR acide 02 cae ce deities abeves 2.51 

ee Sbeoceece cee 4.64* 

DOR MISMic ca cdivcocsccs chocoscccesos 2.92 


* It rained on seventeen different days. 


Philade!phia Hospital, 10th mo., Ist, 1839. 


State of the Market Oct. 7, 1839. 


FLOUR.--The flour market has become quite ani- 
mated—Pennsylvania and Brandywine $5 (@ $5.50 per 
barrel; Baltimore and Ohio, $5.25 @ $5.36; middlings 
$4.50.—Rye, $!.75.—Corn Meal, $3.75. 


GRAIN—Is searce, holders keep back.— Wheat, Penn. 
and Ohio, $1.08 /@ $1.13 per bushel; Southern $1.07 @ 
$1.12.—Ry-, 70 @ 71.—Corn, 70 (@ 73.— Oats, 31 @ 33. 
Peas, $1.75 @ 32. White Beans $1.50. 


PROVISIONS. —No essential change ;—operations 
limited. 


PLASTER.—Sales at $3.75 per ton. 


WOOL.—The market has undergone no further va- 
riations in prices, and the operations noted during the 
last three weeks have considerably reduced the stocks, 
which were only moderate. 


CATTLE MARKET.—The supplies brought forward 
consisted of 600 beeves, 220 Cows and Calves, 550 
Swine, and 2,000 Sheep. Beef Cattle—sales of 550 
head at from $7 @ $8.75 per 100 Ibs. for common to 
good quality. Cows were dull at $25 to $35 per head, 
and 50 were left over; Calves sold at $5.75 (@ $6 per 
100 lbs. Siwine—Sales of 420 head at $7.25 @ $8.50, 
and extra $8.75 per 100 Ibs. Sheep—Sales to a fair ex 
tent at $1.25 (@ $2.50 for lambs, and $2.50 to $4.50 for i : so i hel : 
sheep, according to quality. “ae raising farmer ; being warranted i. 
KK || Southern Rice growers are respectfully requested to 

t Doan ome _. |, examine the machine as a superior article for thresh. 

Giron Pumptin—Oet Stend, Davw Couront, Eeq "},ing Rice. An interest in the patent can be obtained 
of Byberry, has left at this office, for the examination || on reasonable terms. 
of all interested in such matters, a Citron Pumpkin, or}; CURTIS BRUCE and HUDSON BURR have becom 
S  eatehl ; interested with the patentee, in the States of Pennsy’ 
Valparaiso Squash, weighing eighty-four pounds !— vania, New Jersey, and Delaware. Any person wish 
Friend Comfort and Byberry have certainly taken the || ing to see the above machine, or become interested \" 

it, will receive all necessary information by calling 
lend this eonnca. the subscribers, at Burr's Hotel, No. 2 South Wharre 
lower side of Market street, Philadelphia. 
J. D. EMES, 
CURTIS BRUCE, 
HUDSON BURR. 
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An establishment for the manufacture of the abov» 
machines, will be put into operation in this ej) 
which due notice will be given. They are now en: 
structed by Stevens & Hutchinson, atthe Mechanics 
and Farmers’ Depository, Boston, Massachusetts. 

J. D. Emes’s Patent Cast Iron Threshing Machin» 
without any disparagement to other valuable improv: 
ments, warranted equal, if not superior, to the best i 
any country, for threshing all kinds of small gray 
rice and small seeds, from wheat to herdgrass seeds. 

This machine is less than three feet square, stron: 
simple and plain, and not liable to get out of order 
One quarter the expense of flail strings will keep it : 
repair to thresh the same number of bushels. 

© thresh one hundred bushels with this machine 
considered a day's work ; it will, however, do as mur) 
more, as the feeder can handle straw to make: and «| 
ways at a saving of at least ten per cent. in ern 
grain, above that threshed by flail, or any other or. 
nary method ever yet introduced. 

If durability, expedition, convenience, economy an! 
profit, be an object, then this truly valuable and use‘! 
machine will commend itself, above all others, to te 
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CH Several interesting communications on hand will 
be disposed of as soon as possible. 








THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 
A monthly newspaper, is published by 


PROUTY, LIBBY & PROUTY, No. 87 NORTH SECOND ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
PETER B. PORTER, No, 97 MARKET STREET, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


The Cabinet is published on or about the fifteenth) only to newspaper postage; that is, one cent on ea? 
of every month. Each number will contain thirty-two)|number within the state, and within one hundred miles 
octavo pages on good paper and fair type. The sub-|jof the place of publication, out of the state, —one © 
jects will be illustrated by engravings on wood when-jjand a half on each number to any other part of i 
ever they can be appropriately introduced Teama.—||United States. [Seven copies for five dollars Ab 
One dollar per year payable in advance. The Cabinet,|/subscribers must commence with the volume, No |. 
by the decision of the Post Master General, is subject''or with the half volume, No. 7. 
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